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Gist of This Issue 


Introducing the theme of this issue, Louis 
Levine points out that the public employ- 
ment service can well be proud of its 
contribution to the improvement of our 
economy. It has made this contribution 
partly through the labor market informa- 
tion it has assembled, interpreted, and 
shared with job seekers, employers, schools, 
communities, and government agencies. 
In making the contribution, the ES has 
lifted itself to a new level of responsibility 
and status in the public consciousness. 

(p. 3 


Whether your LM Analysis program is 
out ahead or trailing the field, the message 
in Allen Sulcowe’s story “‘What the Labor 
Market Analyst Means to the Local Office”’ 
will give you something to mull over. 


(p. 4) 


What is the role of Labor Market Infor- 
mation in the local office? Who uses it? 
Why? And How? A. F. MacRavey of the 
Wisconsin SES has examined the subject 
and has set down his observations. For a 
picture of LMI at work, day in, day out, 
read his article on (p. 7) 


A “war baby’’—that is Christine McCor- 
mick’s impression of the LMI program 
which has grown to stature beyond its 
brief years. Not only in operations them- 
selves, but in the related field of public 
relations, LMI is serving Tennessee's 
Department of Security Operations well. 


(p. 9) 


In small offices the manager acquires 
directly most of the information he needs 
for planning, supervising, and evaluating 
the operations of his office. But keeping 
close to things is a different problem for 
the manager of a large office. Unavoid- 
ably, he is removed from personal participa- 
tion in some phases of operation. In what 
direction does he turn for the answer to 
his needs? Burnie Merson suggests the 
source in his article beginning on (p. 11) 


Labor Market facts at work in the field 
of Employer Relations is the subject of a 
story by William B. Purser of the Virginia 
State Employment Service. (p. 14) 


LMI enlarges job opportunities for the 
veteran is the premise of two discussions 
which come to the REVIEW from the 
Veterans Employment Representatives in 
Maryland and Maine. (pp. 16-17) 


Sherman Samuels of the Youngstown, 
OSES describes the guiding role of LMI 
in planning recruitment programs. (p. 21) 


Counseling and Good Interviewing 


THE THIRD anniversary of the formal introduction to 
the Employment Service of a nation-wide Employment 
Counseling Program will be marked by a special 
theme in the November issue of the EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE REVIEW. 

Employment counseling is not strictly a new pro- 
gram. Various State services had some form of 
counseling as long as 20 years ago. In fact, many of 
the techniques and procedures have been in operation 
almost as long a time without having been identified 
with counseling. 

It is significant, however, that the formal introduc- 
tion of the counseling program brought with it a 
growing concern for the development and use of 
professional personnel, tools, and techniques. The 
General Aptitude Test Battery, Physical Capacities 
Analysis, Physical Demands Analysis, Occupational 
Guides, Industry Statements and Area Statements are 
but a few of the major techniques that were given new 
emphasis and meaning. The extent to which these 
tools and techniques are used effectively in the counsel- 
ing process will determine, in large measure, the 
effectiveness of the counseling program itself. 

But, there is another important point. The use of 
these tools is not the exclusive concern of the counselor. 
The tools are also important in a sound, progressive 
employment service operation. The counselor’s mis- 
sion in the local office is, therefore, not exclusively 
one of handling a case load. By demonstration in the 
handling of cases, the counselor is providing all local 
office staff with the opportunity of observing and 
benefiting from the use of the latest interviewing 
classification, selection, and information-giving meth- 
ods and techniques. 

In part, this should serve to answer the perennial 
question as to how counseling differs from good 
interviewing. Since specialized training is provided 
to counselors and since more time is allocated to 
the counseling interview, it is possible for the coun- 
selor to bring into play those elements of good 
personnel practice which are not so readily applicable 
in the rush of daily application-taking and placement 
operations. As the techniques are refined through 
application and as they are demonstrated to be useful 
in the employment service, it is hoped that they can 
be streamlined and simplified to the point where they 
can be used, in varying degrees, by all local office 
personnel. The counselor, then, serves an extremely 
useful purpose in the local office, not only in handling 
the “tough” cases, but in his daily application and 
refinement of personnel practices. 

Employment Counseling as a Going Concern, in the 
November Review, will bring together a number of 
viewpoints which will sum up the experience and 
value of this program in ES operations. 
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Institute on Employment Security—Farm 
Placement Budget—Handicap Survey Confirms 
Ability—Veterans Reemployment Activities— 
Distaff Portion of the Labor Force—From 
German Camps to Jobs in Canada. 


URING the week September 8-12 at American 

University in the Nation’s Capital, delegates 

from five neighboring. States attended an “Edu- 
cational Institute on Employment Security,” spon- 
sored by the International Association of Public 
Employment Services. 

The institute type of gathering is rapidly gaining in 
popularity among various professional groups. The 
IAPES sponsored institutes are designed to improve 
professional performance in the related fields of em- 
ployment service and unemployment insurance. ‘“‘In 
a way’’, said Ernest V. Connolly, the Institute Director, 
“this institute is a type of educational retreat, during 
which we shall be evaluating our performance in the 
related fields of employment service and unemploy- 
ment insurance.” 

In order to provide full discussion of the two 
programs and to sketch in the economic picture in 
which they function, speakers for the Washington 
Institute were drawn from a broad field. In addition 
to those from the Bureau of Employment Security, 
the United States Employment Service, and the 
Veterans Employment Service, there were representa- 
tives of the Council of Economic Advisers, the De- 
partment of Labor, the Veterans Administration, and 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. Labor and 
Management points of view were presented by a 
union representative and a representative of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 

The growing acceptance of employment service 
as an integral unit of economic well-being was traced 
throughout the institute discussions to the phe- 
nomenal expansion of its labor market information 
activities during the war, the extended demand for 
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such data during the reconversion period, and to 
a wide recognition that the future field of usefulness 
for labor market information is unlimited. 


@Additional funds have been appropriated to the 
USES for necessary expenses for the farm placement 
program in the various States during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1948. All agreements with the 
United States Department of Agriculture Extension 
Service will automatically terminate December 31, 
1947, and effective January 1, 1948, funds for this 
purpose will be included in grants for State Employ- 
ment Service Administration. State agencies have 
been asked to submit, in the form of a supplemental 
budget for the period January to June 1948, the 
requirements of their individual agencies for farm 
placement activities. 


QA survey undertaken for the Veterans Administra- 
tion and nearing completion by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics substantiates what the Employment Service, 
the Veterans Employment Service, and the Veterans 
Administration have consistently claimed for the 
handicapped worker: that_when he is put in a job 
which is selected with due consideration for his impair- 
ment, he can almost invariably produce every bit as 
well as the unimpaired person. 

The date for publication of a full report on the 
survey in bulletin form is still undetermined, but a 
summary of the survey is expected to be available 
during Employ the Physically Handicapped Week. 

The survey which the VA initiated at the behest 
of Congress, is a study of the comparable performance 
of handicapped workers and unimpaired workers 
under like conditions of employment. The basic 
technique was to find a plant which employed handi- 
capped workers on exactly the same activity or work 
that was also being performed by unimpaired workers. 
This activity had to be something which could be 
measured in terms of output. Having found such 
conditions, an absolute measure of productivity for 
each group, handicapped and unimpaired, on exactly 
the same work, was run. Comparisons were made to 
note differences, if any, and to compare time lost 
because of illness, personal reasons, or other factors of 
similar nature, and to check on turn-over. There 
were individual case comparisons in each plant; in 
one plant it might be a punch-press operation; in 
another, some textile operation. An effort was made 
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to select different types of handicapped workers— 
those whose handicaps involved arms, legs, eyes, and 
so on—so as to get the widest variety of comparison 
possible. 

The final bulletin in addition to a general summary 
will present case by case records, indicating the find- 
ings in regard to particular types of handicaps, and 
in respect to specific types of work for those particular 
types of handicaps. 


QThe Division of Reemployment Rights of the 
United States Department of Labor, the successor 
agency to the personnel division of Selective Service, 
as of September had opened 17 field offices to carry 
out its responsibilities to veterans. Primarily these 
offices will assist veterans with problems encountered 
in exercising reemployment rights guaranteed them 
in Section B of the Selective Service Act. Due to 
limited funds and staff, the operating plans for the 
offices call for maximum use of facilities of existing 
agencies, organizations, and volunteer services speed- 
ily to effect discharge of responsibilities. 
* * * * x 


Cooperating with the Division of Reemployment 
Rights of the Department of Labor, USES has made 
arrangements for reporting of information regard- 
ing veterans reemployment activities in all local 
employment offices. The two items of information 
requested are: the number of requests for informa- 
tion pertaining to reemployment rights; and the 
number of requests for assistance in obtaining recogni- 
tion of these rights. The facilities of the Veterans 
Employment Service are being made available to the 
Division of Reemployment Rights. 


QHow much and what kind of a figure do women cut 
in the employment picture of the country is a quesiion 
sure to command attention and stimulate discussion. 
Some recent statistics of the Census Bureau and a 
report of the Labor Department Women’s Bureau 
carry some interesting comparisons concerning the 
distaff portion of the population and the labor force. 
For example, the number of women over 14 in the 
population as of July 1947 was 54,561,000. Of these, 
17,803,000 were in the labor force; 19,000 in the 
armed forces; and the nonworking population of 
women totalled 36,739,000. 

Among all women in the population of working age, 
more than 60 percent were married and less than one- 
fourth were single. Of the women actually in the 
labor force, 44.3 per cent were married; 40.2 were 
single and 15.5 per cent were widowed or divorced. 

Comparing these data with previously issued figures, 
and making allowances for differing conditions under 
which it was gathered, the report of the Women’s 
Bureau said that it is likely the proportion of married 
women workers in the postwar period is somewhat 
less than during the war but significantly larger in 
relation both to the population and the labor force 
than in 1940. 

The growing number of married women workers in 





our industrial economy continues a long-time trend, 
the report said. 

The U. S. Civil Service Commission, too, has been 
tabulating the trend on employment of women in the 
Federal Government. In the continental United 
States, the number dropped below the half-million 
level early in 1947, and declined further to 440,700 
by the end of June 1947. Well over a million women 
were on the Federal pay roll at the height of their 
employment during the war. Employment hovered 
around the million mark until August 1945. Then 
successive reductions following VJ-Day began cutting 
sharply into the number of women employed by the 
Government. As a result, in June 1947 women con- 
stituted only 40 percent of the maximum during the 
war, but were still more than 2% times their 1939 
level of approximately 172,000. 

The post-war reductions in Federal staff, as might 
be anticipated, have affected both the number and 
proportion of women to a greater extent than those of 
men. Between June 1945 (shortly before VJ-Day) 
and June 1947, the net decrease of women amounted 
to 651,800 while that of men was 413,800—60 and 23 
percent respectively. By June 1947, women were 
rapidly approaching their pre-war proportion of 
Federal employment. 


@From camps in Germany to jobs in Canada is the 
happy experience of a growing number of displaced 
persons to whom Canada has opened its arms. Up 
to the middle of August about 1,300 woodsworkers 
had arrived in Canada and were employed in North- 
ern Ontario and about 800 more were expected in 
September—the first of 4,500 displaced persons being 
selected to come to Canada for this particular work, 


(Continued on p. 3 of cover) 


Employment Service Activities at a Glance, July 1947 








Change from 
Number previous month 
Over-all 
Reception contacts......... 7, 503, 200 1% increase. 


New applications. ......... 596, 200 | 11% decrease. 


Referrals, nonagricultural. . . 853, 500 5% decrease. 

Placements, nonagricultural. 454, 500 (2). 
Placements, men....... 302,000 | 2% decrease. 
Placements, women... .. 152,500 | 5% increase. 
Placements, handi- 17,500 | 6% decrease. 

capped. 
Counseling interviews...... 108,500 | 7% decrease. 
Total employer visits....... 183,400 | 2% decrease. 


All veterans 


New applications.......... 195,600 | 12% decrease. 


Referrals, nonagricultural. . . 303,000 | 9% decrease. 
Placements, nonagricultural . 148,600 | 6% decrease. 
Placements, handi- 10,400 | 9% decrease. 
capped. 
Counseling interviews...... 61,900 | 10% decrease. 











* Less than 0.5 percent increase. 
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Use of Labor Market Facts... 








Influence of Labor Market Information 
on Program Activities 


T IS well that we should from time to time review the results of our activities and evaluate the experience 
gained therefrom. Only by so doing can we appreciate the extent of our progress. With this in mind this 
issue of the Employment Service Review is going to examine a special field of activity—that of labor market 

information and its impress on the public employment service system. 

On a national basis and for some selected States employment statistics have been available for many years, 

but current employment information for local areas is a relatively new idea developed by the public employ- 


ment service during the past several years. 


This development has promoted general understanding of the functioning of the labor market. The public 
employment service through its emphasis on trends of employment, employment opportunities, volume and char- 
acteristics of unemployment, and the over-all aspects of labor market conditions on a local area basis, has made a 
major contribution in the improvement of our domestic economy. 


In many respects the resources and facilities of the 
public employment offices are uniquely adapted for 
the task of supplying current labor market information 
required in the appraisal of employment conditions. 
Local office personnel, whether interviewers, employer 
relations representatives, employment counselors, or 
managers, are continuously engaged in gathering 
labor market information and in disseminating it. 
Such activity is in fact an essential part of the rela- 
tionship which local offices maintain with job seekers, 
employers, school officials, and community groups con- 
cerned with employment problems. The past seven 
years, however, have seen an improvement in the 
methods used for orderly assembling of labor market 
facts, their interpretation, and their dissemination. 

The present system of labor market reporting, 
developing in the public employment service since 
1940, provides a means for bringing together such 
information on labor market situations and the activi- 
ties of the local employment offices as will be useful 
in planning and developing programs and policies. 
At the same time, the information is used more 
accurately to determine anticipated work-loads and 
budget requirements. Increasingly, labor market 
information has come to be recognized as an important 
tool to effective management and supervision. 

Although the labor market information develop- 
ments which have taken place during recent years 
were inevitable, it is doubtful whether such rapid 
progress could have been made were it not for the 
stimulus of the national defense program and the 
emergency requirements of the war years. The 
necessity for bringing together information on man- 
power requirements, labor supply, hiring specifica- 
tions, hours of work, and similar data on a local area 
basis, was evident. Such information was basic to 
intelligent action with regard to the production and 
procurement of war matériel. Because most of the 
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reports were available only on a confidential basis to 
other government agencies, the general public was 
frequently unaware of the quantity and quality of 
labor market information which the Employment 
Service had developed. But the State and local office 
staffs of the public employment service can take great 
pride in the success with which they met the challenge 
for this urgently needed information. 

The close of the war and the termination of the 
security regulations affecting the release of labor 
market information gave the public employment serv- 
ice system a chance to introduce its labor market 
information on a wider scale. While in the past this 
information was used by the Employment Service to 
guide its own internal operations and activities, it 
now became available for the use of outside groups 
whose plans and actions affect the labor market. A 
natural development, therefore, was the emergence of 
the local labor market news letter. This innovation 
had widespread acceptance by employers, labor organ- 
izations, and other groups whose interest in local 
labor market information as a planning device was 
heightened during the emergency period. In nearly 
all communities, the labor market news letter released 
by the local employment office is the only source where 
current and objective appraisals of the local employ- 
ment situation and prospective labor market condi- 
tions are to be found. As a result, the local office 
has come to be recognized as the authoritative 
source for labor market information. This in turn has 
brought increased employer confidence in and com- 
munity support to the Employment Service. 

The preparation of labor market information on an 
occupational basis represents a more recent develop- 
ment in the employment service. The need for such 
information in almost all aspects of employment office 
activities, and particularly in employment counseling, 
is obvious. The manpower problems which have con- 
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fronted this country during the past several years are 
not so dramatic as those of the war-time period, but 
are, nevertheless, equally significant. Between 13 and 
14 million veterans have had to be integrated into our 
civilian economy, and adjustments have had to be 
made for some 8 million emergency war workers. 
These employment adjustments have involved indus- 
trial, occupational, and geographic shifts. They have 
given rise to an increasing need for employment 
counseling and assistance in making sound occupational 
choices. 

Occupational information reflecting employment, 
job opportunities, hours of work, earnings, and similar 
factors are prerequisites to arriving at sound occu- 
pational choices. The combination of such informa- 
tion, together with the wealth of occupational data 
accumulated by the employment service through its 
job specifications, job descriptions, and job analyses, 
constitutes the country’s most comprehensive body of 


occupational information. The public employment 
service would be derelict in its duty if it failed to make 
the most of this information in serving job seekers and 
employers. 

Credit for the accomplishments in this field of 
collecting, analyzing, and distributing labor market 
information does not belong to any individual or 
group of individuals in the public employment service. 
The achievements represent the combined efforts of 
the total staff, and particularly the staffs of the local 
employment offices. To an increasing extent, within 
the employment service and among outside groups, 
there is a rising appreciation and growing recognition 
of the activity which has developed labor market 
information. It has lifted the Employment Service 
to a new level of responsibility. Much has been ac- 
complished, but compared to the potentialities of the 
field, only the surface has been scratched. 


—LOUIS LEVINE, United States Employment Service, Washington, D. C. 








WHAT THE LABOR MARKET ANALYST MEANS 
TO THE LOCAL OFFICE’ 


By A. ALLEN SULCOWE 


State Director, Pennsylvania State Employment Service 


ART OF the job of the Labor Market Analyst ? is 

to present his wares in such timely and useful 

fashion that they will be accepted by the adminis- 
trative pecple in the local offices. To do this his 
activities must support each point of the six-point 
program. There never was a time, and I can’t 
foresee its coming in the future, when the Employ- 
ment Service could justify its existence from the 
standpoint of placements alone. I do not wish to 
minimize the importance of placements; they are 
extremely important. Congress and the legislature 
look at the total number of placements whenever 
budget discussions arise, and they do arise frequently. 
But we have a great deal more to offer than place- 
ments alone. We have the six-point program. 

My view is that if a local office makes twelve or 
fourteen thousand placements in a year, that is one 
thing, but it may not in itself warrant the continu- 
ance of that employment office. If, in addition, how- 
ever, that office has given five or six thousand em- 
ployment counseling cases good, sound, occupational 





! Adapted from an address before the Conference of Pennsylvania Labor 
Market Analysts, Caledonia State Park, July 29-31, 1947. 

2 Pennsylvania State Employment Service has resident labor market analysts 
in 22 of the larger local offices in the State. 
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advice, it has provided a community service which the 
community has the rig!it to look to the Employment 
Service to provide. Both are equally important. 

By the same token, where a local office has a good 
Labor Market Analysis Program, and employers, labor 
unions, and the community can turn to the Employ- 
ment Service for figures on production, employment, 
training possibilities, and unemployment, it is provid- 
ing services needed by the community, and justifying, 
in part, its existence. 

There must be a Labor Market Analysis Program. 
It is good for the office, good for the community. 
Not merely a skeletonized program but one well-filled 
out. Labor Market Analysts have been appointed to 
provide that part of the six-point program, and in 
some offices it has become a living reality. In other 
offices, much remains to be done. The primary pur- 
pose is to learn from experience all over the State 
what is being done in this field; to obtain a clear pic- 
ture of what the labor-market program must do; 
what it has to offer; and how it must be implemented. 

With regard to “community employment informa- 
tion,” I think that we have got to go much beyond 
the objective of our Harrisburg requirements and our 
formal local office documents in supplying the com- 
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munity with the information it needs. I should like 
to give you several illustrations of exactly what I 
mean. 

In both Pottsville and Altoona, on separate occa- 
sions, the local office, through the Labor Market 
Analyst, accumulated and presented to the commu- 
nity, figures which indicated that employment expan- 
sion possibilities in those areas were not present and 
prospects were not good. 

In Altoona it was done by a series of articles in 
the press showing the number of young persons who 
had migrated from Altoona to seek employment else- 
where through the local employment office. This 
touched closely on the well known fact that American 
communities like to expand; they like to watch them- 
selves grow. They don’t like to feel they are losing 
youths and workers; if they know that expansion 
is not possible without sufficient job openings, new 
industries, and proper housing, and that an opposite 
trend is setting in, they will bestir themselves to take 
corrective action. 


In Pottsville we went before employers,. clubs, 
chambers of commerce, up and down the valley, 
citing the figures to indicate that Pottsville has a 
serious unemployment problem. This took the form 
of showing, for example, the total amount of money 
brought into the valley through Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Allowances and how this was trailing off. 
The manager of the office has been presenting figures 
to the community which indicate that unless Potts- 
ville, Shamokin, and other towns take the lead to 
bring new industries into that part of the State, we 
are going to have a permanently distressed area there. 
Going beyond the mere publication of the number of 
employed, unemployed, and veterans seeking work, 
the local employment office presented to responsible 
segments of the community break-downs of the types 
of persons available for particular industries and urged 
joint efforts to bring new enterprises in, citing success- 
ful examples of such efforts in other parts of the State. 

Thus we have a labor-market program in Pottsville 
which is adapted to the needs of that locality, and we 
are doing something that the employment office 
should take the lead in doing. We are in the fore- 
front, handling employment problems in the area. 
This requires education, not only of the responsible 
leaders, but of the whole community itself as to the 
objectives of employment and what must be done to 
remedy conditions prevalent. But this is only one 
type of activity in labor market analysis. 


In another city a different type of activity has been 
employed by the District Manager. Another kind 
is related to more healthy areas with an unemploy- 
ment problem. There are a substantial number of 
unemployed in and around this city—in the 
neighborhood of 100,000. The Manager went before 
an Industrial Committee of employers in that city 
and talked about projected expansion. He said, 
“Do you all feel assured that the labor supply avail- 
able is sufficient to meet your projected expansion 
needs?” They replied they did, because they had 
seen so many people at their gates. 
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From the figures prepared by the Labor Market 
Analyst, the District Manager made a reply along the ' 
following lines: 

First, many of these people present themselves 
at all your gates, going from one to another, some 
being counted four, five and six times; secondly, a 
substantial percentage are colored, a group which is 
being utilized by employers in only limited fashion; 
thirdly, another large percentage are women, or 
males of ages normally not usable in restricted hir- 
ing. That kind of analysis showed clearly to the 
employment managers that the tremendous labor 
supply counted upon is not available and that several 
necessary steps have to be taken. 

One step is the lifting of hiring restrictions as to 
color, age and sex; another, preparing training 
programs, so the kind of people needed and not 
available could be trained for these jobs. That 
presentation, I am advised, was very well accepted 
and was considered by the Committee as being a use- 
ful piece of information which they did not previously 
have. They were not interested in dry figures pub- 
lished in newspapers to which few paid any atten- 
tion; but a particular analysis, which was useful to 
the problems of employers, did stir their interest. 
That is what labor-market analysis is: Analysis 
which is adapted to current problems and current 
conditions, rather than statistics for the sake of 
figures and figures for the sake of reports. 

I have cited a few examples of the kind of com- 
munity activity that the Labor Market Analyst 
supports or makes possible, but there are dozens of 
others. We spend a great deal of time accumulating 
the figures for these reports but the reports of them- 
selves are not the sole objective. What good does 
it do unless something is done about it? Your reports 
must be drawn in a manner which the local office 
manager and the local community groups are able 
to accept, because they illuminate a subject and 
graphically present problems everyone has known 
about only vaguely. 

Before I go into another phase; i. e., providing 
administrative analysis for operations in the local 
office, let me say that to do the things I have been 
talking about you must know what the Employment 
Service Program is. In too many offices the Labor 
Market Analyst is the obscure fellow who sits in the 
corner. The Labor Market Analyst can and should 
help in solving local office operating problems. He is 
not somebody to turn a telegram over to when a 
report is 48 hours overdue. Go into any big industry, 
any large, commercial enterprise and you will find 
high on the administrative staff and very well paid, a 
man who deals with production figures, estimates, 
costs, and accounting. The analyst is the counter- 
part of that man in industry. No engineer in charge 
of a large industrial plant can possibly know what 
is going on without his Labor Market Analyst, what- 
ever he may be called in private business. 


He reveals what labor is costing, what the program 
is, what the expansion cost is, how far they have gotten 
along, what they have got to do. He identifies de- 
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partments which need to be bolstered. In many 
local offices, with somewhat similar problems, there 
is no relationship, no real day-to-day living relation- 
ship between management and the Labor Market 
Analyst. It is not the fault entirely of the adminis- 
trative people, it is also the fault of the Labor Market 
Analyst himself. He has failed to make clear to the 
manager what his job is and I believe he has a re- 
sponsibility along that line. 

Every Labor Market Analyst should be included in 
staff meetings; he should be in daily contact with 
problems and programs of the various administrative 
people—the counseling program, industrial services 
program, veterans’ program, UC program. Ifhe does 
not know what the counseling program is about, he 
can’t be a good Labor Market Analyst. If he does 
not have a pretty good idea of what the Industrial 
Services Program is about, there can’t be a good re- 
lationship with that section. If he does not know 
what mandates are put upon the VER, what prob- 
lems are involved in the local office in the placement 
of veterans, he is something less than a Labor Market 
Analyst. 

The analyst works with the administrative people 
in his local office. Take, for example, the employ- 
ment counselor. It is a wrong conception that many 
of us have that the counselor deals only with the phys- 
ically handicapped and socially misfit people. That 
is but a small part of employment counseling. We 
want the counselors to deal with the over-aged, under- 
aged, inexperienced youth, and persons in dead-end 
occupations; persons occupationally maladjusted; all 
persons, in short, who need occupational advice. 
The Labor Market Analyst can provide clues and 
inklings as to areas where the counselors should work. 

The many groups requiring occupational counseling 
should be identified. As an example, take dead-end 
occupations. If you have a file in the local office of 
1,100 welders or 600 truck drivers, and no openings 
for them, those are dead-end. There is a counseling 
problem there. Other problems may also be coun- 
seling problems, but someone must identify them for 
the manager and the counselor. 

Again, there are certain occupations which are 
overloaded with applicants and in which there is no 
possibility of expansion of employment. That is 
certainly part of the counseling program. The coun- 
selor should have that condition brought to his at- 
tention, and who should do this but the Labor Mar- 
ket Analyst? But if he doesn’t know what the coun- 
seling program is about, how can he? 

I think that a counselor who is providing occupa- 
tional advice ought to know a great deal about occu- 
pations which he doesn’t know today. How is the 
counselor to know in detail what are the right job op- 
portunities, what fields are best for work, other than 
through an analysis of job orders and employment 
trends presented by the Labor Market Analyst? 


You should also know what the Industrial Services 
program is—testing, job analysis, oral trade ques- 
tions. Basically it is the administration of good per- 
sonnel practices to situations requiring them. Who 
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should identify those problems but the Labor Market 
Analyst who has at his fingertips large numbers and 
types of data, all kinds of material which, upon 
analysis, will show the need for Industrial Services? 
In our offices, we get reports from employers show- 
ing employment, turn-over, wages, and employment 
prospects. By measuring the turn-over rate of em- 
ployers against particular employers and industries, 
we can come up with some interesting observations. 
If a textile industry in one part of the State shows 
an average turn-over rate of 3 percent, and a particu- 
lar employer shows a turn-over rate of 9 percent, 
something is wrong. Industrial services are called 
for. There is a reason why an industry will have 
a 3 or 6 percent turn-over rate, and a particular em- 
ployer 8 or 9 percent. The wage structure might be 
out of line, working conditions bad, one particular de- 
partment of the plant may be causing the trouble. 


We are interested in labor stabilization and in 
reducing turn-over. It is a primary job. Ifa Labor 
Market Analyst merely takes those figures, lumps 
them together and sends them to Harrisburg, that is 
not doing his job. A reporting clerk could do that just 
as well. The man who takes those figures and listens 
to the song they sing, is a Labor Market Analyst. 
He takes them and interprets them for the Occupa- 
tional Analyst, and the ES Supervisor, and points out 
that something needs examination and analysis. When 
he does this he is really helping the Occupational 
Analyst, the ES supervisor—the whole office. 

Absenteeism is another major field in which the 
Labor Market Analyst can be of assistance to the 
Occupational Analyst through analysis and compila- 
tion. Still another method is through the comparison 
of orders with the kinds of applicants we have. If we 
keep on getting job openings in the thousands, and our 
placements are in the hundreds there is something 
wrong. But what is wrong? Applicants’ qualifica- 
tions do not meet employer specifications as to color, 
age, sex, skills. Something out to be done about it. 
We must recognize it as a problem. The Labor 
Market Analyst makes it known to the administrative 
people in specific detail and then they can provide 
the remedial steps. 

The answers may lie in reducing job specifications 
through job analysis, in a testing program to recruit 
new workers with aptitudes likely to minimize the 
training period or in any one of several methods 
employed by Occupational Analysts. Generally, we 
know the answers to problems once they are recog- 
nized and identified. 

Then there is the ES Supervisor. How shall the 
Labor Market Analyst work with him? Much of what 
I have already said is applicable to the ES Supervisor, 
but a great deal more can be said. There are spot 
referrals and the evils attendant thereto. The Labor 
Market Analyst is supposed to develop the figures on 
whether the office is doing a selection or spot referral 
job. It may be that the manager or the ES Super- 
visor will say he wants spot referrals in certain desirable 


(Continued on p. 20) 
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Local Office Application of Labor Market Information 


PUT TO WORK DAILY 


By A. F. MacRAVEY 


Wisconsin State Employment Service 


YPIFYING any one of the Nation’s State oper- 
ated Employment Service offices, is the Madison 
local office of the Wisconsin State Employment 
Service. Its day-to-day operations are based upon 
the six-point program: placement of workers based 
on the working knowledge of the supply of and de- 
mand for workers; special services to veterans— 
employment counseling and selective placement; the 
collection, analysis and distribution of labor market 
information; assistance to employers in personnel 
practices and selection of workers; and in facilitating 
the introduction of new industries into communities. 
Like any other office, labor market information is 
put to work daily by the manager, the veterans em- 
ployment representative, the counselor, the employer 
relations representative, the application, selection 
and referral interviewer, the itinerant interviewer; and 
the test administrator. Because of the daily applica- 
tion and association of labor market information, it 
is difficult to isolate it in an attempt to demonstrate 
specifically the part it plays in a given transaction. 
A study was made of various local office operations 
to determine the extent to which labor market informa- 
tion was used. At the same time, rare and unique 
cases, not typical of the day-to-day business, were 
shunned. Examples of uses of this information follows: 


The Manager Uses Labor Market Information . . . 


During the course of the study, the manager pointed 
out the industrial character of the area and emphasized 
that nearly 50 percent of the employment in the area 
was concentrated in the trade and service industries. 
An analysis of employer orders showed that a rather 
small proportion covered job openings in those in- 
dustry groups. Following this analysis, all firms in 
the trade and service industries were listed in groups 
such as accounting firms, law offices, doctors’ offices, 
food stores, appliance stores, and printing shops. 
These lists were then sent to the employer relations 
representative, who assigned employer visiting cate- 
gories to the firms. Since most of these firms were 
small, they fell into the “C” and “D” categories. 
The larger firms, in the “A” and “B’” categories had 
already been included in the regular employer visiting 
program. A problem presented itself as to how the 
ER representatives could include additional firms in 
their visiting schedule, which was already at a peak. 
Records pertaining to the daily work load of other staff 
members of the office were examined and showed that 
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one of the two application, selection and referral inter- 
viewers could be utilized alternately on Thursdays and 
Fridays of each week to visit these smaller firms. 
Consequently, a firm-visiting schedule was established 
and integrated with over-all operations of the office. 


The Employer Relations Representative Uses Labor Market 
Information... 


A few months ago the employer relations represent- 
ative visited Oscar Mayer & Co., meat packers 
employing several thousand workers, to discuss 
certain aspects of a testing program. 

An official of the company expressed a desire to 
provide the supervisors and foremen with accurate 
information on the situation in the labor market 
with special reference to its relationship with their 
firm. 

The official indicated that since the foreman is at 
the focal point of administration and interpretation 
of personnel policies to the workers, he should have 
this knowledge. A foremen’s training program was 
in operation which included 16 different classes of 
20 to 25 memberseach. These training groups met 
once every week during which different phases of 
instruction were given, followed by group discussions. 
He believed that a discussion on the status of the 
labor market would provide the foremen with a better 
appreciation of any problems with which the personnel 
department might be confronted in securing workers. 

The ERR offered the services of the Madison local 
office in presenting labor market information to the 
training groups at the plant. Arrangements were 
made for a series of 20-minute talks to be given to 
six groups of supervisors and foremen. These talks 
covered a discussion of sources of data, sources of 
labor supply and demand, seasonal trends, housing 
conditions, turn-over and other pertinent factors. 
After each talk, a period for general discussion by 
the group was conducted. The participation in these 
open discussions was very active and favorably 
received. As one company official put it—“I person- 
ally feel that the increased understanding of your 
problems by us, and of our problems by you, have 
been, and will continue to be mutually advantageous.” 


The Veterans Employment Representative Uses Labor 
Market Information. . . . 


The veteran load in the active file continued to rise 
during the first half of this year to the concern of the 
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veterans’ employment representative. Something had 
to be done. The cards of all veterans were pulled 
from the file and studied. It was noted that a signifi- 
cant number were residents in itinerant areas where 
job opportunities were virtually nonexistent. Appli- 
cation cards of this group were then segregated and 
classified by occupation, age and marital status. All 
of the young, single veterans were contacted to ascer- 
tain whether or not they would be willing to move to 
other areas. On the basis of their reply, the cards 
were further screened. Those veterans expressing a 
willingness to leave homé were again grouped by 
occupation and interest. Most of the individuals of 
this group were, strangely enough, either qualified 
for, or chiefly interested in, factory work. Labor 
market letters of all areas in the State were reviewed 
in order to locate areas of labor shortage. Local 
offices serving such areas were contacted and furnished 
with information about these veterans. This pro- 
cedure resulted in arranging positive recruitment for 
two firms, each of which was seeking an additional 
100 workers for steady employment. The over-all 
score was 103 placements and a significant reduction 
in the veteran load. 


The Counselor Uses Labor Market Information . . . 


Case successfully closed. Another young veteran 
was helped to find himself. 


When Joe came into the local office early this year 
to file a claim under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act, he was routed to an interviewer. Joe had no 
idea what he wanted to do. His schooling had been 
interrupted at the end of his junior year in high 
school. He sustained a back injury while serving in 
the armed forces. Joe was sent to the employment 
counselor for an interview. 


After discussing his previous work experience, 
Army and civilian, and his education, the counselor 
suggested that he complete a Kuder Preference 
Record and also take aptitude tests. The following 
day, the test results were discussed. The counselor 
pointed out that a number of beginners’ jobs would 
be ruled out because of educational requirements. 
The field was narrowed down to photography, window 
trimming, and hair styling. The first activity was 
eliminated because of an overcrowded condition, 
although it was talked up as a hobby. Window 
trimming was discussed, but due to extremely limited 
job opportunities, was also discarded. On the other 
hand, hair styling was given more consideration. 
The result of the tests showed a high degree of finger 
dexterity, eye for line, and considerable personality, 
which are all important factors in hair styling and 
other phases of beauty culture. Information was 
given to him on job descriptions, wages, occupational 
trends and the opportunities available in this field 
of work. A week later Joe came back to the local 
office to see the counselor. He had thought the matter 
over, discussed it with friends, and then enrolled in a 
beauty school for training. 





The Application, Selection and Referral Interviewer Uses 
Labor Market Information . . . 


Daily, the UC examiner relies upon the application, 
selection, and referral interviewer to provide him 
with the “situation” in the labor market area. 
Information on wage rates, hours of work, distance to 
job, duration of employment, qualifications for job 
openings, job descriptions, job opportunities, and 
other factors, typify the kind of inquiries that the 
ASR interviewer is required to handle from day-to- 
day. Such information is basic and vital in assuring 
justice in the treatment of any claimant. Now and 
then a case goes to hearing. ‘The initial determination 
made by the claims adjuster is appealed. A case of 
this type concerns a woman who had been a sorter in a 
tobacco warehouse in the area. This woman was 
offered a referral to a food-processing establishment. 
She refused to accept the referral on the basis that all 
of the work in a cannery was damp. At the hearing, 
the ASR interviewer was called to testify. The in- 
formation he gave regarding the various types of jobs 
performed in canning factory operations, together 
with hours of work and wages paid, was used to reach 
a fair decision in the case. 


The Itinerant Interviewer Uses Labor Market Infor- 
mation... 


The itinerant interviewer was at his desk on a reg- 
ularly scheduled visit to Reedsburg, a city of 3,600 
inhabitants. His first visitor that morning was the 
city clerk. In a casual conversation, the city clerk 
inquired as to why jobs couldn’t be found for the un- 
employed. It was pointed out to him that there were 
no job opportunities available in the community. 
He then asked for figures on the number of persons 
unemployed in the area. Initial data were taken 
from the active file and unemployment claims records. 
With these figures, the city clerk went before the 
next meeting of the council. It was the first time 
that the council showed a real awareness of their 
problem. The itinerant interviewer was then asked 
if a survey could be made within an area consisting 
of a ten-mile radius around Reedsburg. 

The war had done something to the people in this 
area. After the survey was completed, the results 
showed a substantial supply of workers under 30 
years of age, the majority of whom had gained factory 
experience. Based on this information, the Reeds- 
burg Development Corp. was formed. Some of the 
leading citizens in the community pooled their re- 
sources, and under this enterprise, advertised in 
municipal journals and industrial magazines in an 
attempt to interest industry to move into the area. 

Today, 2 manufacturers each employing 40 workers 
are already established in the area. One of these 
firms plans to expand its work force to 100 by 1948. 
The other intends to erect its own building and also 
plans on further expansion of its work force. A 
building for a third manufacturer is being constructed 


(Continued on p. 23) 
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INTRINSIC VALUE IN OPERATIONS AND PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 


By CHRISTINE McCORMICK 


Tennessee Department of Employment Security, Nashville, Tenn. 


ROM the employment service point of view, the 

labor market information program started as a 

war baby. With the emergency war period, the 
collection and analysis of labor market information 
became a ‘‘must” program practically overnight, be- 
cause of the need for such information in setting the 
wheels of total production rolling. New plants had to 
be established, going plants expanded, labor had to be 
mobilized and if necessary transported to critical areas, 
training programs had to be set up and new sources of 
supply tapped. To accomplish these objectives, cur- 
rent information was vitally needed as to such labor 
market factors as: possible plant facilities; the composi- 
tion of current labor supply, and the size of the labor 
reserve; availability of, or need for, housing; com- 
muting patterns; existing facilities for war training; 
current employment trends; and the relation of labor 
demand and supply by area. 

With its organization of State and local offices 
staffed by trained personnel, under regional and 
national direction, the employment service was an 
agency tailor-made to accomplish these objectives. 
Under emergency pressure, it took vast strides in the 
development of a labor market information program. 
By the end of the emergency, experience had been 
gained, and patterns established, which under normal 
conditions would have required at least a decade of 
experimentation. 


Adapting LMI to Peacetime Needs 


During the emergency, the labor market information 
program was pointed toward the specific end of ac- 
celerating total war production; its uses in employ- 
ment service operations and in public relations were 
subordinated to this end, and were in fact only par- 
tially recognized byproducts. Not until reconversion 
was well underway could the employment service 
pause long enough to survey objectively the labor 
market information program with the view of its 
adaptation to a peacetime labor market. 

The results of this survey and evaluation have been, 
in Tennessee at least, very interesting. We find that 
we have a labor market information program which 
stems from, and is an integral part of, our Department 
of Employment Security operations; it is a program 
which, in turn, is of intrinsic value in operations and in 
public relations. This statement is not a glittering 
generality—it is buttressed by actual experience. As 
a preliminary to a discussion of the uses of labor 
market information, however, it might be well to 
define the term as it applies here. 
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What is the labor market information program? 
Primarily, it is the processing and analysis of a con- 
tinuous flow of data relating to the labor market 
situation. These data come from four major sources. 
One source of the greatest importance is local office 
reports, including: (1) Statistical reports which re- 
flect such factors as total contacts, applications for 
work, placement and claims activities; (2) employ- 
ment trend reports, which show fluctuations and 
trends by industry, for the area; (3) narrative reports, 
which embody analyses of operations and work-load 
in the local office, basic reasons for employment trend, 
analysis of labor supply and demand and of the com- 
position of these factors, the current economic situa- 
tion, discussion of community facilities, and other 
matters, often intangible, which go to make up the 
total labor market picture; and (4) special studies, 
such as occupational analyses, industry surveys, stud- 
ies of the occupational composition of application 
files, of job orders, of wage rates, and of placements. 

A second source of labor market information in 
Tennessee is UC data, including county and State 
tabulations of employment and pay rolls, as well as 
analyses of claims payments, exhaustions, and dura- 
tion of benefits. 

The third major source is the flow of data from out- 
side sources—newspapers, other local publications, 
other agencies and community groups. The State 
Planning Commission, TVA, and Chambers of Com- 
merce are examples of such agencies. 

From these data, the Labor Market Analysis Section 
of the Research and Statistics Division prepares a 
number of tabulations, studies, analyses and releases, 
for varying uses. Within the division, these provide 
tools for an expanding research program in the 
field of State employment security and for a valuable 
employment trend series. Their use in operations, 
which as we have said started as a byproduct, is 
somewhat more novel. 


Use At Local Office Level 


At the local office level, much of the basic labor 
market information material is used continuously 
by the manager in evaluating and planning office 
operations. This use of monthly statistical reports— 
which indicate the trend of activities, and are there- 
fore a gauge of work-load pressure—is too much a 
part of operations to need discussion. The use of 
employment trend and ES activity data, prepared 
monthly in tabular form, is significant. By the 
procedures used in Tennessee, this entire picture of 
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the local labor market is available monthly to each 
manager for his local office area, and is used by him 
in charting the progress of the local office placement 
service, by industry and by individual Employer 
Service Interviewer. Anticipations of employment 
decrease or employment rise are analyzed for clues 
to necessary training, shifts in personnel, organized 
recruitment programs and the like. 

At the district and State levels, summaries, tabula- 
tions, and analyses of labor market data are used ona 
wider basis. For example, in a recent revision of 
district and local office organizational pattern, labor 
market information was used as one yardstick in 
determining district boundaries, relocating local 
offices, and setting up staffing patterns. Summaries 
were prepared for this purpose, showing population, 
selective service withdrawals, UC covered and 
estimated total employment by major industry 
divisions, anticipated employment changes, trend in 
placements and claim loads, and other pertinent 
information. From these summaries and the analyses 
which accompanied them, it was possible to plan an 
organizational set-up which would meet both current 
and anticipated future demands for employment 
security service. Summaries and analyses of this 
same type are used extensively at the central office 
level in setting placement goals and in preparing 
estimates of budgetary requirements. 


Public Relations—A Part of Operations 


It is difficult to discuss the operations and adminis- 
trative uses of labor market information without be- 
coming involved at once with the uses of this infor- 
mation in public relations. It is difficult for the rea- 
son that, in the Tennessee Department of Employ- 
ment Security, public relations actually form a part 
of operations. An example of this at the local office 
level is the use in the employer relations program of 
the Labor Market Letter and the Area Employment 
Summary—two end products of the labor market 
analysis program. The Area Employment Summary, 
which combines tabular presentation of trends in total 
employment with a narrative summary of labor mar- 
ket developments, problems and anticipations, is 
prepared bimonthly for the major labor market areas 
in Tennessee, in what is considered readable and eye- 
catching style. These summaries—which actually 
carry a Labor Market Letter heading—are used as a 
part of the employer relations program. In one 
major office, for example, the employment service 
office experienced considerable difficulty in persuad- 
ing an employer in the banking industry that a dis- 
cussion of employment trend and employment 
problems in his establishment would be of any benefit 
to him. As one selling point, the manager of the 
office made a special point of showing him, step by 
step, how the collection, summarization and analysis 
of such information from representative employers 
made possible the final preparation of the Area Em- 
ployment Summary. Since this employer was vitally 
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interested in employment trends in the area, his co- 
operation was readily enlisted from this angle. In 
this instance, labor market information became, in 
effect an operational tool, since it furthered the inter- 
ests of the Employer Service Section of the local office 


Helps New Industries 


In the day-by-day contacts of the employment serv- 
ice division, labor market information plays its part. 
Perhaps a representative of a new industry contacts 
the local office manager in regard to the labor pros- 
pects if he should decide to locate there. The latest 
labor market release comes into play, first to provide 
the representative with information on the local cur- 
rent employment level and past employment trends in 
his own industry, and then to provide him with infor- 
mation on the relationship of labor demand and supply, 
the size and composition of the labor surplus, going 
wage rates, adequacy of community facilities, and the 
over-all economic picture. Possibly the Chamber of 
Commerce calls to check current industrial employ- 
ment—again the Area Employment Summary is con- 
sulted for total estimated employment by industry. 
Again, the National Housing Expediter, or the De- 
partment of Commerce representative may need 
specific information which is available from the mass 
of basic data collected in the local office and is sum- 
marized in the form of a labor market release. 


Use in Long-Range Planning 


At the Central Office level, labor market informa- 
tion is a much-used tool for public relations. In 
Tennessee, it is a prized resource of the State Planning 
Commission, which sends prospective employers to 
the Research and Statistics Section of the Department 
of Employment Security for labor market informa- 
tion with unfailing regularity. It is used in long- 
range planning for progressive legislative action. It 
is indispensable in forestalling criticism of the em- 
ployment security program through the use of inform- 
ative and educational releases, and in meeting the 
occasional criticism which occurs notwithstanding 
such releases, by providing factual and conclusive 
answers. 

Perhaps the best proof of the actual appreciation of 
labor market information, by both operations and the 
public in general, lies in the fact that the local office 
provides required basic data for the most part will- 
ingly, and ask urgently for the end product; that 
requests from administrative levels for summaries, 
analyses and special studies are steadily increasing; 
and that the mailing lists for the Labor Market 
Letter and other releases are expanding daily. More- 
over, if the publications are late, letters and telephone 
calls come in from employers and agencies as a 
reminder that labor market information is a service 
which is appreciated and used by the community at 
large. 
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USE OF QUANTITATIVE DATA FOR MANAGEMENT 
AND SUPERVISION 


By BURNIE MERSON 


United States Employment Service, Washington, D. C. 


66 HE CARDINALS moved from sixth to fourth 
place by whitewashing the Reds, 3-0.” ‘We 
just signed a lease calling for a 15-percent rent 

increase.” ‘It’s 105 today, the second highest tem- 

perature of record.” ‘‘Watch your speed, the limit 
is 50 miles an hour.” We all use quantitative 
information. 

Numbers, percentages, averages, and the like are 
methods of expressing and summarizing quantities, 
measurements, and relationships. To the person who 
understands their meaning, quantitative data are 
facts which increase his knowledge. To local office 
personnel, labor market data become meaningful 
when examined against a background of Employ- 
ment Service policies, programs, procedures, and 
labor market conditions. 

The manager of a local employment office is re- 
sponsible for planning, directing, and evaluating the 
operations of his office. Effective management re- 
quires informed knowledge and this in turn depends 
on obtaining facts regarding local office operations. 

In a small office, the manager acquires directly 
most of the necessary management information, since 
he usually participates closely in local office opera- 
tions and has direct contact with all personnel. 
This is impossible in larger offices, because division 
of labor and specialization, together with the result- 
ant delegation of certain duties and responsibilities 
to others, remove the manager from personal partici- 
pation in some phases of local office operations. 

Managers of these larger offices, therefore, es- 
tablish ways of supplementing direct observations of 
traffic, procedures, and performance. This article 
discusses one such method—quantitative controls as 
a management tool. Staff conferences and spot re- 
views of applications and orders are examples of 
other management methods aimed at the same objec- 
tive. Each method complements the other. Ef- 
fective management is a balanced use of all methods. 

In many of the larger local offices, the manager 
is not the only individual concerned with manage- 
ment. Supervisors are “managers” with respect to 
those functions for which they are responsible. 
Therefore, we shall use the term “management” in 
connection with all local office personnel having 
planning, directing, or evaluating responsibilities. 


Some General Principles 


As a general rule, the nature and scope of the 
controls required are dependent on the nature and 
scope of the duties and responsibilities of the indi- 
vidual for whom the controls are established and 
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maintained. This in turn leads to another general 
rule. There should be a local office system of quanti- 
tative controls, not a hodgepodge arising out of a 
piecemeal, uncoordinated growth. In this system, 
provision must be made for systematic and periodic 
review of existing controls in the light of local office 
needs. Unnecessary duplicating and obsolete data 
and records should be eliminated. Similarly, gaps in 
the accumulation, analysis, and dissemination of 
necessary quantitative data should be filled in by 
revision of existing controls or establishment of new 
ones. 


For Total Management Process 


In practical application, the management functions 
of planning, directing, and evaluating operations are 
not independent of each other. Rather they are 
interrelated components of a whole. Similarly, 
quantitative controls are not established and main- 
tained independently for each phase of the manage- 
ment process. 


For example, let us take employer visiting. Data 
required for planning the activity include individual 
firm and industry information on employment, new 
hires, separations, seasonality, and the nature and 
number of job openings. These data aid in determin- 
ing which employers to inelude in the regular visiting 
program and in establishing the frequency of visits. 
In directing the employer visting activity, all the above 
data are valuable as well as such information as the 
number of employer visits made, the number of 
employers scheduled to be visited and the number of 
those actually visited, the industries and size of firms 
visited, and the number of visits and the average 
time per visit made by each Employer Relations 
Representative (ERR). For evaluating the activity, 
all the above data are useful in determining the ex- 
tent to which the plan was accomplished, and the 
extent to which necessary modifications of the plan 
were made. In turn, all the above data are valuable 
in formulating the revised employer visiting program. 
These quantitative data (when interpreted properly) 
provide a continuing source of interacting information 
for planning, directing, and evaluating operating 
activities. 

Data collected and maintained for one activity often 
are useful in another local office activity. A quantita- 
tive control record for placements might contain data 
showing referrals and placements by major firms and 
industries. Such information supplements that men- 
tioned above in connection with employer visiting. 
For example, by combining referral and placement 
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THE MORE extensive a man’s knowledge of what has been 
done, the greater will be his power of knowing what to 
do.—DISRAELI 








data with that on openings and new hires, factual 
information is now available by major firms and 
industries on referrals and placements compared with 
new hires and openings. 

For reasons touched upon in preceding paragraphs, 
and because of the specialized attention required, the 
manager of a local office normally assigns to a member 
of his staff, usually on a part-time basis, the primary 
responsibilities for summarizing and consolidating 
for his use information from the basic quantitative 
controls maintained by the division and section heads. 
This staff assistant, in essence, becomes an extension 
of the eyes and ears of the manager. If he is to do 
effective work, two conditions must prevail. He must 
have the support of the local office manager, and 
secondly, he must seek and receive active participa- 
tion on the part of other personnel. Without these, 
management cannot hope to obtain the desired results. 


Knowledge Is Comparative 


A wise man once stated, “‘All the knowledge that 
we mortals can acquire is not knowledge positive, but 
knowledge comparative.” Isolated bits of data are 
of little value to management. Trends, tendencies, 
levels, exceptions, and variances are made known by 
comparisons. Management acquires usable informa- 
tion out of such operating facts as: (1) The volume 
of placements this month compared with last month 
and the same month a year ago; (2) the number of 
new applications received by Unit A compared with 
Unit B and the average number per man-day for each 
unit and individual interviewer; (3) the placement 
penetration ratios among major firms and industries; 
(4) variances of the referral-placement ratio among 
occupations and industries and between men and 
women; (5) the number of referrals within 1, 2, 3, 
etc., days after receipt of the opening, during the 
current period compared with preceding periods; 
(6) the volume of employer visits planned and the 
number actually made; (7) the number of placements 
per 100 openings compared with the experience of 
other offices. 


An Aid to Sound Decisions 


We have previously noted that quantitative data 
are facts which increase the knowledge of the user, 
provided he understands their meaning. In any given 
management problem, they rarely constitute more 
than a portion of the information necessary. Quanti- 
tative controls are not magic devices which take the 
place of judgment and experience. The data must 
be analyzed and interpreted in the light of the pre- 
vailing and pertinent Employment Service programs, 
office operations, and local labor market conditions. 
When properly used in connection with other infor- 
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mation bearing on the problem, they aid management 
in arriving at sound decisions. Quantitative controls 
are supplements to, rather than substitutes for, other 
sources of information. 

This leads us to this general statement: Quanti- 
tative data in themselves do not indicate “‘good” or 
‘“‘bad” operation. Control tables and charts can flag 
an unusual or extreme situation. They can signal 
the beginning of an apparently dangerous trend. 
Before definite conclusions can be reached, however, 
it is necessary to consider the nonquantitative factors 
bearing on the particular problem. For example, a 
control record might indicate that office A is far 
below most offices in the number of nonagricultural 
placements per 100 nonagricultural openings. Illus- 
trative of some of the operational and economic fac- 
tors which might have accounted for this ‘“‘extreme”’ 
ratio are: (1) The nature of the openings received, 
that is, rate of pay, etc.; (2) the procedures for can- 
celing openings; (3) the method of recording and 
reporting openings; (4) a tight labor supply increas- 
ing the number of openings but reducing the supply 
of available applicants; and (5) inefficient and non- 
productive procedures and practices in the placement 
process. ¢ . 

As another example, a control record might indi- 
cate that in office A over a period of time the re- 
ferral-placement ratio is becoming markedly larger. 
Some of the nonquantitative factors which might 
account for this are: (1) A change in the industrial 
or occupational distribution of placements; (2) a de- 
crease in the relative number of short-time place- 
ments; (3) a procedural change providing for selec- 
tions primarily from walk-in traffic; (4) a deteriora- 
tion in the quality of applications and orders and 
in selection and referral techniques; (5) a loose labor 
supply enabling employers to be more selective. 
Quantitative controls provide management with 
clues for follow-up. Without this operating tool, in 
many cases, management is severely handicapped 
because it has no knowledge that a problem exists 
or is developing. 


Periodic and Special Controls 


Quantitative controls may be either periodic or 
special. Periodic controls are those which regularly 
(daily, weekly, monthly, quarterly, etc.), present 
the same type of information. Special controls are 
those which are established from time to time to meet 
a particular situation, usually in connection with a 
one-time supervisory survey. 

There is no hard and fast rule regarding the fre- 
quency with which management requires particular 
data on local office operations. A few offices desire 
daily quantitative controls over specific activities 
(e. g., employer visits and referrals, or new applica- 
tions taken by individual interviewers). In many 
offices, weekly controls are maintained on volume 
and trend of key workload items, such as new applica- 
tions, counseling interviews, referrals, and employer 
visits. Other offices also maintain weekly controls 
showing output by organizational units and individual 
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employees. Generally, monthly controls are more 
elaborate and indicate relationships among activities 
as well as volumes and trends within activities. For 
example, a monthly control might show levels of 
referrals and placements, in total and by sex and 
veteran status, and contain referral-placement ratios 
for each of these categories. Again, data on new hires 
and placements in major establishments and industries 
might lend themselves to a monthly control. 

Special controls and special purpose supervisory 
surveys should be undertaken only when required. 
Need for them may be brought to light in one of 
several ways: (1) Direct observation of an operation 
or a staff conference may bring out a problem which 
cannot be answered satisfactorily out of existing 
sources of information; (2) a situation may be brought 
to light by a regular recurring control record which 
cannot adequately be explained out of past experience 
or by means of direct observation of operations; 
(3) controls on certain activities can be important 
enough for a limited time period but uneconomical 
on a regular, recurring basis; and (4) information not 
available from existing sources may be desired for 
purposes of job development, worker recruitment, or 
furnishing labor market information to employment 
counselors and to community organizations and 
public agencies. In general, special controls are 
maintained and special surveys are undertaken in 
reference to a specific problem. 

The heart of the project is the analysis and inter- 
pretation of the information arising out of the study. 
It is important that this analysis and interpretation 
be made in the light of the purposes and limitations 
of the study. It is important, too, that they be 
related to local office operations and the labor market 
conditions. 


Interrelationships 


Local office operation is a process requiring many 
“‘materials,”? some of which are labor market facts. 
The “products” of local operations, encompassed in 
the Six-Point Program, are complete placement serv- 
ice, employment counseling, industrial services, labor 
market information, special service to veterans, and 
participation in community employment programs. 
There is a peculiar quality to labor market facts, and 
hence to quantitative control data. Most are not 
only raw materials entering into the end products 
but also byproducts of local office operations. For 
example, in the process of providing a complete place- 
ment service, labor market facts are used. But out of 
placement activities arise labor market facts which in 
turn enter into such “products” as employment coun- 








“KNOWLEDGE,” says Bacon, “is power;” but mere knowl- 
edge is not power; it is only a possibility. Action is power 
and its highest manifestation is when it is directed by 
knowledge.—T. W. PALMER. 
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seling, labor market information, and participation 
in community employment programs. As another 
example, labor market facts are required for sound 
community employment planning. However, out of 
local office participation in such projects, labor 
market facts are obtained which enter into such 
*‘products” as placement service, special service to 
veterans, and employment counseling. 


Specific Uses 


A system of quantitative controls, in a sense, can be 
compared with statistics on organized baseball. 
Such factual data as team standings and individual 
batting, fielding, and pitching averages are used for a 
variety of purposes depending on the point of view of 
the user. For example, this information is utilized 
(but for different purposes) by club managers, by 
bookmakers, by owners when negotiating new con- 
tracts, by sports writers, and, of course, by the players 
themselves, and the general public. Similarly, each 
local office employee draws upon and uses the labor 
market information available in accordance with his 
specialized function and point of view. The same 
data may, therefore, be put to a variety of uses. 
(This article has touched upon but a few of them.) 
Among the many management problems which quan- 
titative controls relating to local office operations can 
and do aid in solving are: (1) Determining staffing 
requirements and need for personnel transfers, (2) 
pointing up possible weaknesses in procedures and 
practices, (3) discovering need for training, (4) 
accounting to the public on local office operations, 
(5) determining the extent to which preference is 
accorded veterans, (6) providing information for 
employment counselors, (7) providing information 
for job development and worker recruitment pro- 
grams, (8) releasing labor market information to 
employers, newspapers, radio stations, labor, employer 
and veterans groups and organizations participating 
in community employment programs, and (9) prepar- 
ing budget estimates and plans. 

Local office operations cannot remain static; when 
any one activity ceases to move forward, it slips back- 
ward. In each activity, situations are developing, 
some desirable, others harmful. Moreover, there are 
éxternal factors (including labor market conditions) 
constantly changing and always warning “adapt or 
perish.” Effective management makes use of quan- 
titative facts as a method of “‘keeping on top” of these 
internal and external developments. 

The goal of effective management is a full dollar’s 
service for a dollar expenditure. Quantitative con- 
trols assist management to achieve this goal by fur- 
nishing managers and supervisors with factual infor- 
mation relating to local office operations. When 
realistically and properly analyzed and interpreted 
these quantitative facts provide a basis for intelligent 
and purposeful management action aimed at arriving 


at this goal. 
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Labor Market Information Points the Way in Employer Relations 
FACTS SERVE VARIED SITUATIONS 


By WILLIAM B. PURSER 


Virginia State Employment Service 


ITUATION: A brisk aggressive gentleman carry- 

ing a brief case strides into the employment office. 

Another brisk aggressive gentleman, also carrying 
a brief case, follows. They want to see the manager. 
Gentleman Number One is the secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce. Gentleman Number Two 
represents a manufacturer who plans to set up a new 
factory somewhere in the State as soon as he can find 
a suitable location. The Chamber of Commerce is 
very much interested in securing this flourishing new 
industry for the city. The site is available, transpor- 
tation is available, power, water, heat, and light are 
available. But what about the 500 workers of specified 
skills who will be needed to man the plant? Can they 
be hired, and how soon? 

Situation: The employer relations representative 
braces himself slightly and walks into the employer’s 
office. Mr. Employer is busy. His telephone rings, 
his desk is piled with papers, his aides and secretaries 
come and go on imperative matters. Mr. Employer 
doesn’t seem to be greatly impressed by the employer 
relations representative’s message. In fact, he seems 
a little vague on what the employment service has 
done for him, or what he wants it to do for him. But 
unexpectedly a light seems to dawn. He brightens. 
“Oh, your office has been sending me that news 
letter, hasn’t it? You folks seem to know quite a bit 
about what you call the labor market. By the way, 
what about those assemblers you said were available?”’ 

Situation: The well-dressed members of the business- 
men’s luncheon club settle back comfortably and 
light up their cigars. The chairman introduces the 
local office manager as the speaker of the day. ‘‘Mr. 
Manager will talk to us about What the Employment 
Service Means to the Community.” The gathering 
eyes him pleasantly if a little skeptically. What, 
really, does the employment service mean—not to the 
community but to the balance sheets of the club mem- 
bers? The manager adjusts his notes and starts to 
speak. 

Situation: The local office telephone rings and a 
slightly harassed voice says, ““We have to staff a new 
department in our Midville branch by next Thursday 
and so far we haven’t gotten to first base on hiring. 
What’s the real story out there anyway? What do you 
think we ought to do?”” The voice happens to be the 
voice of that personnel man who has been so hard to 
crack. The manager clears his throat and starts to 
answer. 

If these situations were unusual the Employment 
Service would have little or no need of labor market 
information. It could function solely as a placement 
bureau, restricting its interest to the individual workers 
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who filed applications and to the specific orders placed 
by employers. But the situations are typical; they 
happen, with one sort of variation or another, every 
day. Local office managers and field supervisors are 
becoming more and more reluctant to be embarrassed 
when these situations happen. More and more they 
expect to be able to deal with them in a way that will 
reflect credit on their offices and bring satisfied 
employers back again for advice and service. 

The idea that the Employment Service deals in 
labor market information as well as in selection and 
placement grew up in a good many employment offices 
at several different levels, but it also grew up spon- 
taneously in the public mind in general, and the minds 
of employers particularly. The development was 
an inevitable one. The employment office opened 
its doors in city after city and put up a sign reading 
“Employment Service.” Employer relations repre- 
sentatives went out and presented calling cards read- 
ing “Employment Service.” Newspaper and radio 
publicity began to emphasize the words ‘“‘Employ- 
ment Service.” Presently the public and the em- 
ployers began to take us at our word. We called our- 
selves and employment service, and they decided 
that we must know something about employment. 
Logically we know more about employment and em- 
ployment conditions than any other one source or 
group of sources, because we drew together, through 


_ one door and under one roof, the greatest number of 


people interested in employment and the greatest 
fund of information about employment that exists 
anywhere. And so demands for labor market infor- 
mation, backed by knowledge that such information 
meant dollars and cents to the employers who could 
get it quickly and accurately, began to press upon the 
local offices and to make its need felt at levels that 
were prepared to furnish the necessary technical 
trail-blazing and moral encouragement. 


Virginia is not sure that the final answer to the use 
of labor market information in employer relations 
has been found, but we feel that it is worth finding 
and that the search is going forward apace. Some 
encouraging examples have already come to light. 

Take the case of one local office, in a town in the 
10,000 population group, on the margin of an area 
that had recently passed through a postwar let-down, 
and surrounded by a large rural population. It was 
called upon by a civic agency for an appraisal of 
exactly how many surplus workers, including ex-war 
workers and country people, were potentially avail- 
able for industrial work, and what their characteris- 
tics were, in the way of sex, experience and education. 
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A careful study was made, the information was 
furnished, and the civic organization was materially 
strengthened in its dealings with prospective new 
employers. 

As another example, a public utility providing 
services that spread across the State, began calling 
upon the Employment Service for detailed informa- 
tion on labor-market conditions in specified areas for 
inclusion in a series of brochures on the cities which it 
served. It also began referring to us the inquiries 
which it received from out-of-State employers inter- 
ested in finding plant locations in Virginia. In still 
another case a field supervisor and his managers de- 
cided to compile a compact but comprehensive pic- 
ture of the current industrial situation and potentiali- 
ties, office by office. The resulting information was 
repeatedly referred to and used in meeting problems 
of the postwar period. In more than one case the 


informational needs of employers, not merely as to 
available manpower but as to available plant facilities, 
were answered promptly and definitely. 

To summarize, the employment manager, who 
desires sound and effective relationships with the em- 
ployers he is serving, is finding more and more that 
while sound placement work is always the keystone 
of his program, he can gain the employers’ confidence 
and increase the prestige of the office in the com- 
munity by alertness to labor-market conditions and 
intelligent use of all labor-market information. The 
trend of events is an encouraging one, not merely to 
those of us who find ourselves dealing with labor-market 
information as a first-line responsibility, but to ES 
personnel in general, since it clearly points up the 
fact that our organization is becoming well integrated 
into the economic fabric of the State and the local 
community. 








FLAVORING THE FACTS TO WYOMING APPETITE 


HE Old West is a young West, too. The cowboy, symbol 

of life and work in Wyoming during the days of the smok- 

ing hogleg, is still here, even though his makin’s may be 
tailor-made and he may gun a flivver to town on Saturday 
night instead of raking his cayuse with a silver spur. When 
he gets to town, he meets the general store with its clapboard 
front and alongside the glazed fagade of the newest ladies’ 
ready-to-wear emporium. 

Here still are the high snow-capped mountains, a lodestone 
for tourist business in summer, which creates work for hundreds 
of cabin girls, dude wranglers, auto repairmen, filling station 
operators, hotel and cafe help, Yellowstone Park attendants, 
and many others. 

New steel giants are forging roads through our mountains 
and plains; filling the canyons, building dams for irrigation. 
Diesel transports and cattle semitrailers carry our commerce 
and ranch products. 


Oil to power our engines of construction and transport comes 
from deep in the earth. It occupies geophysical crews, rough- 
necks and drillers, pipeline builders, tanker drivers, and refining 
workers. Timber, coal, iron, bentonite, phosphates, and other 
non-metallic minerals are brought out of the mountains and 
plains. The valleys, irrigated to lush emerald, mother our 
towns, where the modern vies with the old in trade incident to 
business and agriculture. 


Seasons, too, color the life of these parts. As in the days 
when the Cheyenne hunted and made war by the moon and 
the seasons, modern life in Wyoming awakes to activity in 
pleasant weather and holes up for the icy winter. 


Into this varied background fits the Employment Service of 
our State. Labor market facts are distributed in a manner 
designed to meet the needs of the community. Releases to 
news, radio, and newspaper channels, area and industry state- 
ments, monthly news letters, and special bulletins—all try to 
keep step with the spirit of our people. We attempt to talk 
and write their language, cover their varying modes of earning 
a living, tell them what they want to know. Even more, our 
greatest challenge for real thinking comes when we look ahead, 
try to anticipate what our employers and workers will want 
to know today, next week, next spring. 


In other words, we don’t limit our informational output to 


cold facts and numbers. To be sure, we use the numbers and 
facts, but as background material. We try to show what facts 


and figures mean, where they are leading us, where some situa- 
tion will lead us in months to come, what the trend indicates 
for our people in terms of their jobs and general business. 

In other words, we flavor the facts to the working needs of our 
people, the mood of the country, the challenge of the seasons. 
The dragline operator needs a job. The refinery needs men for 
the bull gang. The ranch hand wants a chance to go to the 
mountains to work on a new road. The winter is throwing 
men out of work, so we point up the need for workers indoors. 
Contractors can be encouraged to build outside structures in 
good weather, schedule indoor finishing for winter months. 
Spring is coming, when skilled workers will not be sufficient to 
go around, unless work is planned in advance. Spring snows 
have been heavy and late, which will complicate getting a 
sufficient number of timber fallers into the mountains to get out 
telephone poles, mine props, railroad ties, and timber for the 
growing building boom. The summer season is showing un- 
usual rainfall, so a bumper crop of beans, sugar beets, peas, 
alfalfa, and wheat will demand extra effort to get workers into 
sugar factories, seed plants, and harvest fields. 

Again, suppose general business, the seasons, drop in building, 
completion of numerous dams and tunnels and refineries, all 
conspire to indicate a related falling off in employment some 
3 or 6 months hence. This means drop in sales volume perhaps 
for the storekeeper, because it first brings a cut in pay checks 
for workers. The Employment Service probably is in a 
position to see this development coming. We have our reports. 
We are in touch with our managers and their store of past 
experience and present contact with people and industry. 
In addition we know what new businesses will open or what 
roads may be built or what other demands may balance the 
picture. Such information we may add to what we are able 
to assemble from Chambers of Commerce, business groups, 
progressive leaders in all lines. 

Thus, with care and extra foresight and additional effort, 
we can evaluate the situation from many angles. The result 
is a greater than mere retelling of our own local office operations. 
It is our method of looking ahead, anticipating what our em- 
ployers and workers will want to know 6 months from now. 
We have made something with meaning from the facts. This 
is but a part of our obligation, to bring all the varying facts 
of our life and work into an understandable forecast; in other 
words, flavoring our facts to make them appealing to the 
Wyoming appetite. 


—WILLIAM H. GONDER, Informational Representative, Wyoming. 
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Veterans Placement Activities Involve Labor Market Information 


GROWING DEPENDENCE 
ON LABOR MARKET REPORTS 


By GRAFTON LEE BROWN 


Veterans’ Employment Representative for Maryland 


E had confidence in his approach, he had infor- 
mation that the employer wanted, he talked 
sensibly, and he knew, too, that he had the best 

commodity available—veterans; that is the reason he 
got an order which resulted in the placement of an- 
other veteran in a good job. He is an accomplished 
salesman—knows that about which he speaks and just 
what there is to be said. He has been trained, has at 
his finger tips labor market information enabling him 
to convince the employer that veterans on register with 
the State Service are awaiting an opportunity to go to 
work. In this particular field, the Assistant State 
Veterans Employment Representative makes a study 
of all information furnished by the statistical depart- 
ment. Through his approach, the employer upon 
whom he calls, looks into the files of the State Employ- 
ment Service and, too, the employer learns of labor 
market conditions from him. 

The employer knows what he wants and is known to 
appreciate the information. The result is a good order 
followed by a good placement and the contract which 
initiated the action was all based on intelligence 
gained from the Reports and Analysis Section. This 
is not new. Since the early days of the Employment 
Service, the collection and dissemination of labor 
market information and statistical data have been 
included in the agency program, in the beginning, 
however, only as a minor adjunct to the other activi- 
ties of the service. It was not until the war period, 
when the universal need for such information became 
apparent, that the labor market information program 
assumed an important role in Employment Service 
operations. The multiplicity of uses for this material 
in developing manpower and production programs 
during the war established its value, and after VJ-day, 
when the Nation attacked the problem of reconversion, 
the material furnished in labor market reports was the 
foundation for the intricate planning necessary to 
bridge the difficult period between war and peacetime 
production, with the least possible dislocation of the 
economic structure of the country. 

Now that the reconversion period is behind us, we 
find still further need for labor market information. 
Economic planning of any sort must start with a full 
knowledge of labor market conditions and especially 
is that true of a program for maintaining all-out 
employment for veterans. 

Of special concern to the country at the present 
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time is the training and placement of veterans in satis- 
factory jobs. 

In order to discharge its responsibilities creditably, 
the local office must have full knowledge of labor 
market conditionsin the areas in which it operates. 
This information is derived from many sources, but 
chiefly from within the Employment Service itself. 
While a specific division of the service is assigned the 
labor market reporting functions, all divisions of the 
agency have a share in the collection and distribution 
of labor market material. This, an employer con- 
tact man, when he visits an employer, may bring with 
him information concerning the local employment 
situation and in return may gather useful data from 
the employer which may be added to the general store 
of knowledge which has been built up in the agency 
files. 


Basis for Evaluating Program 


It is recognized that the uses of labor market material 
are many and varied and that much of the data 
collected applies to general conditions, but as the 
veteran group is a significant segment of the labor 
force, the labor market situation obtaining in a given 
community, affects the veteran along with other 
workers in the area. Moreover, because of the cur- 
rent interest in veterans’ problems, reports relating 
solely to veteran activities have been made available 
by a number of agencies, the Employment Service 
among them. This information, particularly the 
analysis of veterans’ activities furnished by the State 
Department of Employment Security, has been in- 
valuable to the Veterans’ Employment Service. It 
provides a basis for evaluating the progress of the vet- 
eran placement program, indicates the spots in which 
more concentration of effort is required, reflects the 
results of any special policies or plans adopted, and 
furnishes trends in veteran employment and other 
useful information essential to the successful operation 
of the placement program. 

Several specific sources of information supplied by the 
labor market reporting program might serve as an illus- 
tration of the various ways in which this material is 
used by the veterans placement interviewers. By a 
study of the Employer Interview Report, the VER’s 
can identify the establishments expecting to expand 
employment and can concentrate upon securing 
orders for job openings for veterans in these establish- 
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ments. Moreover, the reports frequently contain 
salient comment as to the establishment’s attitude 
toward the veteran training program, the company’s 
general policy pertaining to the employment of vet- 
erans and other more general information which is 
used in a dozen different ways in counseling and 
placement of veterans. Turn-over figures provided 
by these reports may also become a tool for measuring 
the number of potential job openings in a given estab- 
lishment. Wage rates and hours of work are there 
for reference purposes and by combining this infor- 
mation with knowledge of plant operations gained 
from other sources, an ingenious VER may find many 
ways to make use of the material contained in these 
reports. 

Labor market data channeled to the veterans em- 
ployment counselors in the form of studies on specific 
industries or occupations provide extremely valuable 
reference material. The majority of veterans seeking 
labor market information from counselors are inter- 
ested in specific types of employment to be found 
within the area served by the local office. Informa- 
tion requested usually relates to wages, training re- 
quired for certain occupations within an industry, 
opportunities for advancement, and general working 
conditions, all of which is presented in a series of 
studies pertaining to specific industries. By supple- 
menting this material with the knowledge of local 
labor market conditions, the counselor is in a position 
to give the veteran advice on any industry which is 
included in the series. 

Another source of information is the series of peri- 
odic labor market reports describing in condensed 
form current conditions in all major labor markets 
throughout the country. These reports are on file in 
local offices and readily permit the counselor or inter- 
viewer to advise veterans seeking job information on 
other areas. Perhaps a veteran, for reasons of health, 
must move to another section of the country and is 
undecided whether to stay in his present location or 


seek a job in his wife’s home town. He requests in- 
formation from the local office and because these brief 
labor market reports on current conditions are avail- 
able to the counselor, in many instances he is prepared 
to give the veteran the job information he requires. 

Perhaps the most important service that labor 
market reporting renders to the veteran is that of 
constantly keeping before the public the develop- 
ments in employment conditions. By news letters 
distributed to employers and other agencies and 
organizations, by the frequent release of material 
to the newspapers and the radio, and through the 
Veterans Employment Representative, the employer 
is made aware of the significant changes and trends 
in the labor market. In giving publicity to the num- 
ber of veterans included in figures on unemployment, 
the employer is made to realize that the task of finding 
jobs for veterans is not completed and that his coop- 
eration is still needed if the obligation to the veteran 
is to be fully discharged. In addition, statistics and 
other publicity on the employment of handicapped 
veterans emphasize the problem faced by this group 
in seeking jobs. The employer is made to realize the 
potentialities of the handicapped veteran, and the 
advantage to his own organization in giving a dis- 
abled veteran a job. We know from a survey made 
of employers hiring the handicapped that absentee- 
ism, labor turn-over, and the accident record is low, 
and that the efficiency record made by the veteran is 
high. 

It is this type of information that brings labor and 
industry together. The problem of facing the handi- 
capped is a human one, and once the prospective em- 
ployer has the will to hire, then through the selective 
placement methods, we are able to compare the 
specific physical requirements of jobs in industry, 
business, service, trade or profession with the existing 
ability of the physically impaired veteran. Always, 
though, we need the facts and figures to make good 
placements. 


GOOD TOOLS ARE UP-TO-DATE 


By FRANCIS J. McDONNELL 


Veterans Employment Representative for Maine 


ABOR market facts, properly used, can be 
potent tools for increased veteran placements, 
and especially in the selective placement of 

handicapped veterans or nonveterans. Combined 
with the current job inventory, the labor market 
news indicates labor trends, as well as actual job 
openings. If the labor market information includes 
housing and living conditions in the several labor 
market areas, so much the better. 

However, in order to be an efficient tool, the 

labor market news must be current, it must be alive 
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and accurate. Nothing is more dead than yesterday’s 
news, and nothing is more useless to a jobless man 
than information about a job which was filled 
yesterday. 

The job inventory, properly coded and arranged 
by major occupational classifications, contains a 
State-wide résumé of difficult-to-fill jobs. The fact 
that these jobs are difficult to fill indicates a labor 
shortage in that particular line of work; and the fact 
that there is a labor shortage in any occupation should 
be a tip to the employment counselor, or Veterans’ 
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Employment Representative that there is a good 
opportunity for on-the-job training. It may take a 
little salesmanship to convince some of the veterans 
that their lifework is that of a linotype operator, a 
platen pressman, a carpenter, or a plumber. But 
with a thorough knowledge of labor market condi- 
tions—in which jobs there are worker shortages and 
in which there are labor surpluses—the veterans’ 
employment counselor has ample ammunition. 

In many instances veterans have been doubtful 
about the “suitability” of proffered jobs; and in 
only too many instances the employment counselor, 
or the Veterans’ Employment Service Representative 
has agreed with them, with little or no attempt to 
sell the veteran on taking the job which is open 
until a better one turns up, and thus to conserve 
his benefits, in reality a form of valuable insurance, 
which may be more valuable in days to come. 


Somewhere along the line—possibly at separation 
centers, possibly at veterans’ information centers, 
possibly by some employment service counselors— 
some veterans have been misled about the purposes 
and possibilities of their $20 per week. Labor market 
facts and figures, plus a thorough knowledge of local 
labor market trends with an added modicum of under- 
standing and sincerity, will go far in providing these 
veterans with jobs, and what is more important, with 
an understanding that they are not being given jobs 
because they are veterans, but only because they have 
something which the employer wants to buy—it may 
be brain, it may be brawn. It is not a ruptured duck. 


Well-Thumbed Evidence of Use 


Every Veterans Employment Representative should 
have on his desk a dog-eared copy of the current labor 
market news letter for all areas within his State. He 
should also have a copy of the current job inventory. 
He should use these tools, too, and not merely scan 
them and cast them aside until the next one arrives. 
The information in these tools must be factual, 
pertinent, up-to-date, and accurate. 


Take an example of a veteran who wants to learn 
cabinet making, admittedly a skilled occupation, in 
which few workers starve. The State employment 
office where he seeks work has no opening for a 
cabinetmaker trainee, or for cabinet makers either. 
Diligent effort fails to uncover any opportunity for 
this training. In that same area there is a dearth of 
skilled or “‘finish”’ carpenters, of men to build wooden 
boats—ships carpenters—for yacht and commercial 
yards. What to do. Should the counselor side in 
with the job applicant, and say that nothing but the 
cabinet trainee work is suitable? Or should he try a 
little salesmanship, do a little missionary work, and 
point out that by learning carpentry the applicant 
would be well on his way to a cabinet maker? Labor 
market information will show that the demand for 
carpenters is widespread, and for many years there will 
be a need for master builders, with an opportunity for 
expansion to contracting in their own right, he might 
even advise the veteran to take the carpentry training. 
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For a trained man, one with skill and experience, the 
labor market news contains much valuable informa- 
tion. For it extends his horizon for possible work 
opportunities, gives him vital information about suit- 
able jobs in all parts of the State in which he lives, even 
in other States. For the employer, too, it has much to 
offer, since it makes his need for qualified workmen 
known outside the local labor market, thereby 
multiplying the chances of locating a worker which 
meets his specifications. 

For example, a plumber out of work might be 
interested in leaving his residential city, temporarily, 
for the sake of obtaining work in his trade. Labor 
market information might reveal that living conditions 
over in the next county, where a plumber’s job is open, 
are far from ideal. No houses for rent; no apart- 
ments; few rooms; eating in restaurants expensive. 

These facts should be brought home to the worker 
before he decides to make a move. These facts must 
be included in the labor market news if it is to reach 
a maximum effectiveness. 

Another phase of the labor market news which is 
of importance, especially in showing trends, is the 
employer prediction of work prospects for the coming 
60 days, especially if all major occupations in the area 
are covered. An intelligent appraisal of the labor 
market for major occupations will indicate trends for 
industries not covered in the survey. 

In making selective referrals—and every referral 
is selective—the interviewer can help the applicant 
immeasurably if he tells him, briefly, how to apply 
for the job—how to sell himself, his services and skills 
to the prospective employer. Being referred to the 
job is only one of the preliminary steps to getting on 
the pay roll; and staying there is a horse of another 
color, too. Before the veteran applicant, or any 
other, leaves the interviewer’s desk, he should have a 
definite appointment, arranged by telephone, to 
see a definite man, at a definite time, not too remote. 

Oftentimes a survey of labor market news, plus an 
inspection of the current job inventory, will reveal 
an apparently suitable job opening for a veteran in 
some area relatively far removed from his home area. 
Then the counselor, or jaterviewer, is faced with two 
possible operational methods. He may write to the 
order-holding office, giving complete qualifications of 
the applicant, asking if the job has been filled, and 
requesting the order-holding office to contact the 
employer, matching applicant qualifications with 
job specifications. Then, if the conditions appear 
mutually satisfactory, a direct referral can be made. 


Of course, if the time element is vital, the arrange- 
ments can be made by telephone, thus speeding 
operations. 


Adequate publicity is a big factor in making the 
labor market news-job inventory combine tick. Both 
press and radio are effective. Particularly effective 
are radio ‘Employment Guide” programs, usually 
5- or 6-minute scripts, which are broadcast as com- 
munity service features at regularly scheduled spots 
once or twice each week, listing difficult-to-fill job 
openings, and usually featuring one jobless handi- 
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capped veteran who is actively seeking work. No 
names are used, of course. 

Here is an actual experience in Maine, where these 
community service programs have been featured by a 
half-dozen stations over a 2-year period. A large 
industrial alcohol plant, using waste potatoes, had 
an urgent need for an industrial chemist, college 
degree, and other qualifications. A complete job 
description was used in a community service program 
broadcast Saturday night over Station WCOU in 
Lewiston, more than 300 miles from the order-holding 
office in Caribou. Bright and early Monday morning, 
a college graduate who lived in a neighboring city 
came to the Maine State Employment Service office 
in Lewiston—a college graduate, just returned from 
service, and who had majored in chemistry. 

A Veterans’ Employment Representative tenta- 
tively matched the applicant’s qualifications with the 
prospective employer’s job specifications. He called 
the order-holding office in Caribou by telephone, 
giving the applicant’s qualifications. The Caribou 
office checked with the alcohol manufacturer; who 
asked that the applicant be referred immediately and 
offered to pay expenses to the plant for an interview. 
The following Monday, just a week after he called in 
response to the broadcast, the applicant was employed 





at a starting salary of $60 a week. This performed 
a real service to the veteran and to the employer. 

A few months ago the job capacities of a handi- 
capped veteran were included in a similar broadcast 
over Station WFAU, in Augusta, Maine. Before the 
6-minute broadcast was over, the owner of an Augusta 
grocery store called the station, and said that if the 
veteran whose qualifications he had just heard would 
come to his store the following morning, a job would 
be provided at $30 a week, to start. The announcer 
interrupted the jobcast long enough to thank the 
employer; and as the applicant veteran also happened 
to be listening, he called the station, obtained the 
prospective employer’s name, reported the next morn- 
ing, and was hired. These are but two examples out 
of many which could be cited. 

A Thomas fly rod, complete with reel, flies, and 
line, will catch no fish if it be stored away in an attic. 
It is an efficient tool to be used by experts, and then, 
if the proper fly-casting technique is used in waters 
where the big ones lie in wait, results will justify the 
effort. 

Labor market facts and the job inventory are effi- 
cient devices, too. But they will “‘catch no fish” if 
they lack currency or are examined only cursorily 
and are stored away in a convenient filing case, there 
to gather the dust of time. 








The Call for Occupational Labor Market Information 


A SUSTAINED DEMAND 


By HARRY W. SCHOEPPEL 
Tennessee State Employment Service, Memphis, Tenn. 


URING the war, when it was necessary to gather 
and compile labor market facts to assure that 
adequate personnel and materials were chan- 

neled to essential war industries, employers contacted 
to gather this information could readily see the need 
for maintaining statistics on labor. However, with the 
ending of the war and abolition of the War Manpower 
Commission, Employer Relation Representatives con- 
tacting employers were met with increased employer 
resistance in gathering employment trend data and 
other related information necessary for intelligent 
planning of service to each employer included in the 
regular employer visiting program. Also in trying to 
explain to employers our reason for gathering employ- 
ment trend and related information, we could offer no 
concrete examples of the uses of such data. 

Beginning in June 1946, the United States Employ- 
ment Service, together with the Tennessee Depart- 
ment of Employment Security, began publishing a 
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labor market report, for the different areas in the 
State, on a bimonthly basis. Employment trend and 
related data gathered from all employers scheduled 
for regular field visits, and from employer contribution 
reports, were the basic sources for compiling this labor 
market letter. This report contained general informa- 
tion such as employment trends, manufacturing and 
nonmanufacturing employment, anticipated future 
employment, labor demand by industry, labor surplus, 
and basic employment data chart, by industry, show- 
ing total estimated employment in each industry 
quarter from 1 year ago up to date. 

Only a few copies of this report were available to the 
local office; therefore, only local office distribution was 
made. After careful analysis of the report, it was 
decided that the information contained therein would 
be of interest to employers. Upon receipt of the next 
publication, which was August 1946, some 20 to 25 
copies were distributed to larger employers in the 
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area, and all seemed very much interested in getting it 
regularly. Again in October and December 1946, 
limited numbers of copies were distributed to selected 
employers. Comments from employers regarding this 
report were very favorable. 


In February 1947 the format of this labor market 
letter was changed, and in the meantime, we had 
requested that 200 copies be sent to the local office. 
It was at this point that we conceived the idea of 
establishing a mailing list for the publication. At the 
same time, we decided to write a promotional letter 
to accompany each report. Our idea was that if we 
gave each employer who contributed labor market 
information something in return for his contribution, 
it would simplify our job and allow us to overcome 
employer resistance in obtaining employment trend 
figures and other related local office planning in- 
formation. 


A mailing list of 165 employers was worked up and 
a promotional letter was written to accompany each 
labor market letter. This introductory letter was brief 
and to the point. It explained the labor market 
report and told employers that publication would 
not have been possible without their cooperation in 
furnishing employment trend data. We also pointed 
out that, as the community employment service, we 
could not fulfill our obligation to the people of the 
community without his (employer) cooperation in 
listing any and all job openings with our office. 


After these were mailed, Employer Relations Repre- 
sentatives, on their regular visits, received many favor- 
able comments. The majority of the comments in- 
cluded requests to be placed on a permanent mailing 
list. A number of employers asked what it would 
cost them to receive this publication regularly. 
Also the director of Industrial Relations of the local 
chamber of commerce, who was sent a copy, wrote 
a very friendly letter requesting that 25 copies of each 
publication be sent him to be distributed and used 
in interesting new firms which contemplate locating 
in this area. 


Since beginning the distribution of this labor 
market report, our mailing list has grown to some 





300 employers, and it is expected to increase until 
it reaches 600 some time in the future. 

Only employers requesting this report are being 
added to the mailing list and, we believe, as evidenced 
by letters and comments received regarding this 
report that there is a definite demand for labor market 
information by employers. 

Some of our larger employers have written us 
that this report is read and analyzed by top manage- 
ment, some think it is a good forecast for business 
trends, others think it helps in planning expansion 
programs, another states the report is very helpful 
in making a business conditions report to the home 
office, another says the reports are analyzed and 
digested during his regular staff meetings. Some 
retailers think it can be used to good advantage as a 
future buying guide. 

Employment trend and related facts are primarily 
essential for successful local office operations, especially 
in planning and organizing our employer relations 
program and developing a continuing plan of service 
for each employer included in the regular field visiting 
program. We must know in what establishments job 
openings exist and are anticipated in order to place 
applicants. ‘ : 

Since any and all employment trend and related 
information gathered by the local office and compiled 
into labor market reports must come from individual 
employers in the local office area, it becomes necessary 
to obtain this information as painlessly as possible, 
keeping in mind that good employer and public rela- 
tions are all important. If in gathering this informa- 
tion from an employer you tend to irritate him, 
obviously you are defeating your purpose. We have 
found that in approaching an employer to obtain de- 
tailed employment trend information, if we present 
him with a copy of the latest labor-market letter and 
explain to him this report would not be possible without 
getting a cross-section of information from all employ- 
ers, he is usually more willing to cooperate. In most 
cases he is anxious to trade his contribution for a copy 
of the labor-market letter. At the same time, we 
assure him that his individual employment figures are 
kept confidential and this, too, makes him more willing 
to give out information. 








(Continued from p. 6) 


instances. That is right. But do the figures show 
that the offices make spot referrals as a practice and 
not as an exception? 


The Labor Market Analyst is, of course, an ex- 
tremely important fellow to the manager who under- 
stands what the Labor Market Analyst cando. I am 
not going to go into detail on that point as I have 
been developing all through this talk specific ways 
in which the managerial, administrative, and func- 
tional activities in the local office should rely on the 
Labor Market Analyst for assistance. 

Developing job opportunities, bringing new indus- 
tries to town, counseling, VER activities, industrial 
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services, all of these things are not programs by them- 
selves but are part of the over-all six-point program. 
They are no good unless they are part of the whole 
office program. Who is to evaluate progress and 
performance? That needs to be done by the manager 
with the technical help of the Labor Market Analyst. 
The Labor Market Analyst should give the manager 
perspective on the effectiveness of veterans’ preference, 
how the counseling program is doing, how the indus- 
trial services program is developing. We are all 
vitally interested in the success of the Employment 
Service at the local office and community level. 
With initiative and resourcefulness the Labor Market 
Analyst can make an important contribution to that 
goal. 
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Labor Market Information Guides Recruitment 
FACTS PRECEDE THE PROGRAM 


By SHERMAN SAMUELS 


Ohio State Employment Service, Youngstown, Ohio 


HE Youngstown office of the Ohio State Em- 

ployment Service uses labor market information 

available to it in many ways—the guiding and 
planning of recruitment being one. 

The Placement and Employer Service Departments 
of the local office study the labor market information 
carefully and plan their recruitment programs 
according to this information. 

Labor-market-information guides recruitment by 
furnishing the facts which are necessary before any 
program can be intelligently planned. Successful 
recruitment involves a thorough knowledge of. labor 
demand and supply. The demand for labor consti- 
tutes the primary purpose of recruitment. When the 
demand for labor is determined we know the number 
of workers needed, the location of the work including 
the establishments for which recruitment is necessary, 
the kinds of workers with respect to skill, sex, and 
age required to fill these needs. Other essential 
information considered as factors in determining the 
demand for workers which have a bearing on success- 
ful recruitment are the conditions of employment 
such as working conditions, hours, and shifts of work, 
rates of pay and earnings, and unionization. 


When Needs Cannot Be Filled Locally 


Only after this information is available at a time 
consistent with its value as a guide are employment 
service personnel responsible for recruitment ready 
for the second factor, knowledge of the supply of 
available labor, which is determined through labor 
market analysis. With regard to this factor, labor 
market information answers questions relating to the 
number of workers available, their location, skills, 
sex, age, handicap status, and through experience 
their willingness to accept the type of work required 
as indicated by employer orders. 

When this information is available the adminis- 
trative machinery for bringing workers and jobs to- 
gether has a basis for meeting labor needs as well as 
supplying jobs to those available to fill them. 

In Youngstown, labor market information gathered 
locally, such as indicated above, has aided the local 
office in planning to meet labor needs through local 
recruitment efforts, as well as planning ahead to 
recruit out-of-area through interoffice placement 
when labor market data revealed needs which were 
not able to be filled locally. Several instances may 
be cited of the way in which labor market informa- 
tion guided recruitment in this area in order to show 
the importance of this service as an aid in planning. 
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The Youngstown area, primarily a great iron and 
steel center, requires large numbers of workers to 
man its blast furnaces, steel works, rolling mills, and 
foundries. During the war and in the postwar period 
this area has been unable to adequately meet the 
demand for unskilled laborers who not only must 
meet the physical requirements of the work, but who 
are willing to accept jobs under working conditions 
characteristic of the iron and steel industry. The 
labor market information service, through employer 
surveys and studies of employer orders, analyzed 
and reported to office personnel the nature of this 
demand at all times. During the first year of the 
postwar period the iron and steel industry in Youngs- 
town required several thousand male workers, age 18 
to 45. The majority of these hires were to be made 
at the unskilled level. Employment depended upon 
the passing of strict physical examination, eliminat- 
ing in most cases any opportunity for handicapped 
persons. The majority of the employees were ex- 
pected to work shifts. The wages offered were the 
prevailing rate in this industry. Through the service 
of labor market information over-all employer re- 
quirements were fixed, labor market analysis tech- 
niques were next called upon to determine where a 
supply of workers meeting these specifications could 
be found. In the meantime, intensive recruitment 
through newspaper advertisements, bill boards, and 
the employment service failed to obtain the required 
workers in the immediate vicinity. Through the 
exchange of labor market information with other 
communities it was revealed that a substantial num- 
ber of the type of workers required by local employers 
were located in the New Castle, Pa., area—20 miles 
from Youngstown. With this information available 
these men were obtained through the mechanism of 
positive inter-office recruitment. Evidence of the 
success of this program may be shown by the fact 
that since September 1946 almost 1,600 workers have 
been placed with the local iron and steel industry 
from the New Castle, Pa., area. Because of the 
critical housing shortage in Youngstown, inter-office 
recruitment from distances too far to permit workers 
to commute to work was impossible. This factor 
brings out the importance of adequate information 
on housing, transportation, and community facilities 
in a complete labor market information program. 

Labor market information not only guides the 
recruitment of workers as shown above, it may also be 
used to guide the recruitment of employers. Youngs- 
town offers a particularly good example of the use of 
labor market information to attract new industries. 
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‘Historically,’ the industrial structure in Youngs- 
town developed without much reference to female 
labor. Steel mills and blast furnaces, being heavy 
industries, employed only men and since workers were 
for decades recruited largely from foreign immigrants, 
their women folk usually married young, had large 
families, and had no time for outside employment. 
But second and third generations of native-born 
women, marrying later, and having fewer children, 
desire work outside their homes. 

“Yet, because of the heavy character of local 
industry, there are normally comparatively few women 
operatives in manufacturing plants. With available 
work suitable to their strength, there should be 
approximately 15,000 women in Mahoning County 
employed in industry. In 1940, the census showed but 
2,739 so employed. In other words, there was a 
surplus of about 12,000 women available for industrial 
employment. This large number of unemployed but 
employable women, constituted a large reserve of 
potential but unutilized workers at the eve of war. 

“Expansion of the armed forces did not begin to 
exhaust the supply of males available for employment 
in local industry until October 1, 1941. From that 
time on the number of employed men declined sharply. 
But as men donned uniforms, women took their places 
in steel mills, machine shops, steel facricating plants, 
and armament plants. By July 1, 1944, when local 
employment of women reached its peak, the number 
of mothers and daughters working in industrial plants 
in the country had increased over 400 percent in 33 
months. That this increase was no larger was due 
to early termination of the war rather than to exhaus- 
tion of the supply ofemployable women. The rapidity 
of this shift from home to factory evidences the avail- 
ability of local women for factory employment. 
Given the chance to work it also suggests the number 
of women who will seek employment in industry. 

‘An analysis of the occupational distribution during 
the war of 7,550 female production workers in 21 
selected manufacturing establishments of Youngs- 
town, revealed that 40 percent of these workers were 
classified as skilled or semiskilled. Most of these 
workers were new entrants into the manufacturing 
labor force from homes or nonmanufacturing estab- 
lishments. In order to work in war plants these 
women had obviously to be trained in production 
skills and techniques. Many classified in the semi- 
skilled and unskilled categories reached the skilled 
group before VJ-day. 

These considerations, together with records of 
local office operating statistics, such as file counts, 
new registrations for work, claims load, and place- 
ments, in addition to employment statistics obtained 
through the collection of ES—270 reports, all point 
to the conclusion that a substantial number of women, 
possibly 10,000, possessing a broad range of mechani- 
cal skills are available for industrial employment in 
the Youngstown area. 





1 Excerpts from the pamphlet, Youngstown Offers Industry Opportunity, were 
used by permission of the New!Industries Manager of the Greater Youngstown 
Area Foundation. 
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“Since employment of females in manufacturing 
establishments is almost back to its prewar level, 
industrial organizations requiring this type of female 
labor will find their supply made to order in Youngs- 
town—already trained and ready for immediate work. 
Because the degree of selection open in choosing 
employees, both as to age, adaptability, and skill is, 
moreover, far greater in a community with a large 
surplus of employable women than in an area where 
existing industries have already appropriated the 
biggest sector of the female labor market, Youngstown 
has an attractive selling point with respect to labor 
supply to encourage new industries to settle here.” 

The labor market information service of the Youngs- 
town local office has gathered this information 
locally in cooperation with the chamber of commerce 
and the Greater Youngstown Area Foundation 
specifically for the purpose of guiding the recruitment 
of new industries, especially those employing female 
labor, in this area. Labor market information has 
been used time and time again to acquaint prospec- 
tive employers with the number of job seekers avail- 
able in this vicinity, their skills, experience, and age. 
With this information available and in a presentable 
form which can be readily understood, it is possible 
for new employers to utilize our reports and analyses 
for information to serve as guides in the selection of 
locations for new factories. The degree that the 
service of labor market information has been useful 
in accomplishing this purpose may be ascertained 
from the many times this office has been called upon 
for information of this nature as well as the fact that 
the employment office is recognized in this community 
as being the most complete and authentic source of 
information concerning the various factors affecting 
the labor market in this area. 

Labor market information disseminated to the en- 
tire community, through local newspapers and special 
labor market releases, also guides recruitment. Com- 
munity employment planning is dependent in a large 
measure on the availability of labor market informa- 
tion through the employment office. The increase of 
employment as well as its decrease, the reduction of 
labor turn-over, the relaxation of rigid hiring speci- 
fications, and many similar considerations are affected 
by the extent to which the employer knows what is 
going on in the labor market. In the absence of this 
information, workers and employers are brought to- 
gether with difficulty, if brought together at all. 

Employers in this community have frequently 
asked, “‘Why is it that we are not able to recruit 
adequate supplies of labor for our businesses when the 
employment office has several thousand applicants 
seeking jobs?” It is the answer prepared through 
labor market analysis that provides concrete informa- 
tion to employers enabling them to plan their recruit- 
ment on a basis of the knowledge of the supply of job 
seekers instead of the Pollyanna plan of determining 
their requirements irrespective of the demands on the 
labor force made by other employers. Job seekers in 
the community have frequently asked, ‘‘Why is it that 
we are not able to find suitable jobs when the employ- 
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ment office lists almost a thousand openings?” It is 
the answer prepared through labor market analysis 
that provides concrete information to job seekers en- 
abling them to plan their employment prospects on 
the basis of the knowledge of the demand for workers 
instead of the Pollyanna plan of deciding what job 
they want irrespective of their qualifications as well 
as the plans and qualifications of other job seekers. 
The successful use of labor market information en- 
courages both employers and job seekers to determine 
and plan their objectives on the basis of past experi- 
ence, the labor market conditions as they are, their 
facilities or qualifications, as the case may be, and 
to expect results consistent with what is reasonable 
to achieve under any given set of circumstances. 

For example, on August 1, there were 947 job open- 
ings listed at the local office. At the same time there 
were 3,968 applicants seeking jobs. A casual observer 
will ask why these job openings cannot be filled at 
once. A further comparison of the labor supply with 
the labor demand by the labor market information 
service reveals the answer to this question. 

One factor affecting the disposition of the labor 
supply in this community is the disparity between the 
type of existing job openings and the skills of available 
workers. 

There is.a shortage of jobs for women, who constitute 
almost one-third of the job seekers. Yet only one- 
fourth of the openings are available to them. Three- 
fifths of the jobs for women are in the clerical and sales 
categories. Yet only one-fifth of these job seekers are 
qualified for such openings. Although 2 percent of the 
openings for women call for unskilled applicants, 
almost three-fifths of the women registered at the 
employment office are unskilled. With respect to 
male job seekers we find shortages of skilled and 
unskilled men under 45. Almost one-fifth of the men 
registered for work are 45 years of age or older—above 





the limit specified by many employers. Also nearly 
one-fourth of these men are handicapped, of whom 
about three-fifths are veterans. Relatively few un- 
filled jobs call for inexperienced workers, yet nearly 
one-third of the job seekers have had little or no work 
experience. This situation is exaggerated in August 
due to the large number of high-school graduates 
seeking jobs through this office. The rigid hiring 
specifications since VJ-day hampers placing these 
applicants. There is also a continual resistance of 
some workers to jobs in the steel mills (Youngstown’s 
greatest source of employment). These factors all go 
toward painting a picture of an inadequate supply of 
labor, where there is numerically, at least, an adequate 
supply of available workers. 

This information compiled by labor market analysis 
presents a basis for practical suggestions to eliminate 
these discrepancies. The information begs certain 
solutions. Training of inexperienced workers, re- 
training and upgrading of semiskilled workers, and 
the relaxation of current hiring specifications, such 
as upper age limitations and rigid physical standards, 
would permit a fuller utilization of the available 
labor supply. As a result of these studies in the past, 
several employers are now requesting men between 
the ages of 45 and 55 and are finding them more 
satisfactory than some of their younger workers who 
are less stable. A few handicapped workers have also 
been accepted by local industries. It must be re- 
membered, however, that labor market information 
in itself will not change the labor market; neverthe- 
less, such information is necessary to employment 
planning and as a guide to recruitment. Through 
this service Youngstown employers and workers have 
the knowledge to plan their objectives with respect 
to their cumulative affect on the labor market. This 
is how labor market information is used to guide 
recruitment in Youngstown. 





PUT TO WORK DAILY 
(Continued from p. 8) 
by the Reedsburg Development Corp. When com- 


pleted, the firm taking over the facility will employ 
from 50 to 75 workers. 


Test Administrator Uses LM Information .. . 


Early in 1946, staff members of the Madison office 
met to discuss the continued, acute shortage of all 
classes of clerical workers in the labor market area 
and to develop plans to attract this type of worker 
to the employment office to meet demands resulting 
from employer orders. It was decided that it would 
stimulate job seekers in clerical fields to apply for 
work through the local office if the test administrator 
were sent out to administer typing and shorthand 
tests in area high schools. Following the testing, the 
test administrator gave a short talk concerning job 
opportunities in the area, how to apply for a job, and 
the functions of the employment service. 


October 1947 


During May of 1946, about 20 high schools were 
visited. It appeared that small schools having com- 
mercial courses offered typing to sophomores, short- 
hand to juniors and bookkeeping and other clerical 
subjects to seniors. The test administrator pointed 
out that this system could result in a loss of speed and 
knowledge of shorthand, thus hampering the qualifi- 
cations of the students when they entered the labor 
market at the end of their senior year. 

This year, on a visit to the high schools for the 
purpose of giving tests to seniors, the test administrator 
noted a significant improvement in the test results in 
a number of the schools. A comment on this revealed 
that in several instances, the curriculum was changed 
so that all seniors were given some typing and short- 
hand throughout the school year. Another school 
changed its entire commercial program and is now 
offering typing and shorthand 2 hours each week to 
all of the three upper class groups. 
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LOOKS AHEAD 


A PROJECTION made by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to determine what its future administrative 
and operating requirements will be in the future, re- 
veals some interesting figures on veteran population: 

The projection begins with the potential World 
War II veteran population of 16,051,000 as of July 
25, 1947, which includes those already released by 
the armed forces who are still living, and those yet 
to be released as veterans of World War II. The 
average age of this group on that date was 28.6 years. 

In 1975, when VA expects to reach the peak of 
its medical care for War II veterans, approximately 
12,700,000 of these veterans are expected to be living, 
averaging 57 years of age. 

Looking farther ahead, the VA computes that 
3,400,000 War II veterans will be alive in the year 
2000. 


WOMEN’S ARMY CORPS 


JULY 1, 1947, marked the fourth anniversary since 
the President signed Public Law 110 changing the 
Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps to the Women’s 
Army Corps. The WAAC had been created May 
14, 1942, and on July 1, 1943, was made a component 
in the Army rather than with the Army. 

In January 1943 the first contingent of enlisted 
women arrived in Africa to serve with the Allied 
Force Headquarters under General Eisenhower. 
Altogether, Wacs served in 400 installations in the 
United States and in every overseas theater. The 
peak strength of 100,000 was reached on VE-day, 
although a total of about 140,000 have worn the uni- 
form of the WAC. Approximately 18 percent of the 
WAC personnel served overseas. 

Still serving, as of May 12, 1947, were 9,517 WACS, 
including 2,000 with the occupation forces in Ger- 
many and Austria, 150 in Italy, about 700 in Japan, 
and 300 in Panama. Legislation was recently intro- 
duced into Congress asking for the establishment of 
the WAC as an integral part of the Regular Army and 
providing also that women be appointed as officers 
in the Organized Reserve or enlisted in the Enlisted 
Reserve Corps. 


REFUNDS 


AMERICAN veterans are eligible for repayments of 
the tuition and other expenses they were required to 
pay personally while attending foreign schools under 
the GI bill, Veterans’ Administration has announced. 

September 1, 1947, was the effective date of the 
new Veterans’ Administration directive. It covers 
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all such veterans now in foreign schools under the GI 
bill and those who have discontinued their foreign 
education. 

September 1, also is the date on which approved 
foreign schools will assume responsibility for furnish- 
ing veterans with books, supplies, and other necessary 
equipment to which they are entitled under the GI 
bill. 

VA explained that since few foreign schools operate 
their own book shops and supply centers, American 
veterans in many cases were required to buy their 
own supplies, books, and other equipment. Also, at 
some foreign institutions, they were required to make 
tuition payments on enrollment. 

VA was unable to reimburse veterans for these 
expenses before the new directive was issued. Under 
the old regulations, VA was authorized to make pay- 
ments only to the foreign institutions in which the 
veterans were enrolled and not to the veterans 
themselves. 


VETERANS TRAIN AS SHOE 
REPAIRMEN 


THE Veterans’ Administration signed an agreement 
with the Walsh Shoe Machinery Co. of New York 
City to train disabled veterans under Public Law 16 
to become shoe repairmen. The agreement covers 
shoe repair shops in 75 ci*ies throughout the United 
States. 

Wages to be paid ‘by the company will be deter- 
mined by the location of the shop to which the trainee 
is assigned. The company has set up three zones, 
with wages in zone A ranging from $22.50 weekly 
for the first 3 months to $42 weekly during the fourth 
3 months of training. Wages in zone B range from 
$25 to $47 a week, and in zone C, wages range from 
$27.50 to $50 a week. Objective wages in the three 
zones are, respectively, $50, $55, and $60 weekly. 

The training period of 2,000 hours will be allocated 
to the following skills: (a) Instruction in rules and 
regulations of the concern and procedures governing 
the shop, 30 hours; (b) operation of brush machine, 
70 hours; (c) bench work, 400 hours; (d) stitcher 
machine operation, 400 hours; (e) automatic soler 
(nailing machine), 300 hours; (f) buffing, sanding, 
and trimming machines, 500 hours; (g) inking of 
shoe soles, 200 hours; (h) cementing process, no hours 
listed; (7) knowledge of preparing work tickets listing 
required repairs, 50 hours; and (j) dealing with the 
public over the counter, 50 hours. 

As of a survey completed by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration on May 1, 1,599 disabled veterans were re- 
ceiving training as shoe repairmen under 16. 
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At Press Time (continued from p. 2) 


and the vanguard of 10,000 of these homeless people 
who will be brought to, Canada during the next 
several months. 

Two arrangements are in effect for this immigration 
project. The first provides Canadians the opportu- 
nity of arranging, through immigration authorities, 
to bring relatives to the Dominion, provided they 
are in good health and of good character. The 
second arrangement provides for group movements 
from displaced persons, camps to meet serious Cana- 
dian labour shortages. 

The admission of 10,000 displaced persons will be 
applied against the quota that will be assigned 
eventually to Canada by the International Refugee 
Organization. 

Employers agree to guarantee employment for a 
reasonable length of time (usually 12 months), to 
locate or arrange for required housing, to pay the 
prevailing rates of wage, and to guarantee that work- 
ing conditions wil] be no less favorable for the dis- 


placed peisons than for Canadians engaged in similar 
classes of employment. 7u 

Authority has also been issued for selection of an 
initial group of 1,000 female domestic workers from 
the camps. This number will be increased to 2,000 
if the movement proves satisfactory. A selection team 
is presently working in Europe to choose displaced 
persons in this category. Owing to the shortage of 
shipping space, these workers will be brought over in 
small groups. The first 400 to arrive will be allotted 
to hospitais and similar institutions where serious 
shortages of housekeeping help have developed over 
the last few years. 

In addition, 2,000 skilled draftsmen are to be 
brought from the camps for Canada’s clothing 
manufacturing industry. 

This movement of persons from Europe to Canada 
is in addition to the movement of 4,500 Polish veterans 
to Canadian farms during late 1946 and early 1947— 
a project which has assisted greatly the Dominion’s 
farm product output. 





Tools For Local Office Use 


ABOR market information is regularly prepared in the form of 
“tools” designed primarily for local office use. Among these “‘tools”’ 

are the Labor Market Information Series—Area and Industry, and the Occu- 
pational Guides. ‘These materials are presented in a form especially 
useful to counselors, employment interviewers, employer representa- 


tives, and others in the local office. 


number of copies of each release. 


Each local office now receives a 


Additional copies may be requested 


through channels from the National Office. They are also for sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C., to others interested in this specialized type of 


labor market data. 
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